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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for 
the Piano~forte ; to which is prefived a 
Dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, 
including an Account of the Old Melodies of 
Ireland. By Edward Bunting. Dublin, 
1840. Hodges and Smith. 

Iy the commencement of our notices of Mr. 

Chapell’s valuable and important ‘* Collection 

of National English Airs” (Lit. Gaz. No. 

1233), we alluded to an Irish work, which for 

several weeks had been on our table, and which 

we ought also to have said had been frequently 
during the time on our music-desk. If Mr. 

Bunting should be inclined to complain of our 

tardiness in reviewing his interesting volume, 

we are fully prepared to prefer a counter-charge 
against him, for his so long delaying its ap- 
pearance ; as we perfectly recollect (although 
no doubt Mr. Bunting has entirely forgotten 
the circumstance) that exactly one-and-twenty 
years ago, on the very day we are writing, we 
had the pleasure of meeting him at the house 





of the late Mr. Power (the publisher of 


composed in that year, startled us as to the 
accuracy of our notes, but upon turning to 
what appears in the volume in which this 
“very ancient” appropriation occurs, we find 
“ The Wild Geese” described as “ the finest 
of this class of melodies, and the most affecting, 
both in its origin and in the frequent allusions 
made to it throughout the modern songs of the 
Irish. It was composed, as a farewell to the 
gallant remnant of the Irish army, who, upon 
the capitulation of Limerick in 1691, preferred 
an honourable exile to remaining in the country 
when their cause was lost, and who afterwards 
so well sustained the national reputation under 
the name of the Irish Brigade, in the Conti- 
nental wars. It is commonly believed that the 
air was sung by the women assembled on the 
shore at the time of embarkation, From the 
following account of that event, it would ap- 
pear that the occasion was one by no means 
unlikely to call: forth such a demonstration. 
‘ Barbarous and inhuman hath been Wahop’s 
usage of the poor Irish, which lately were 
shipped from Kerry. 


«« © How solemn, sad, by Shannon’s flood, 
The blush of morning sun appears ! 
To men who gave for us their blood, 
Ah, what can woman give but tears ? 
How still the field of battle lies ! 
No shouts upon the breezes blown! 
We heard our dying country’s cries, 
We sit deserted and alone. 
Ogh hone, &c. 
Ah, what can woman give but tears? 
Why thus collected on the strand, 
Whom yet the God of Mercy saves ? 
var forsake your native land ? 
Will ye desert your brothers’ graves ? 
Their graves give forth a fearful groan; 
Oh, guard your orphans and your wives ; 
Like us, make Erin’s cause your own; 
Like us, for her yield up your lives. 
Och hone, &c. 
Like us, for her yield up your lives.’” 


But we will proceed to glean from the vo- 
lume before us some account of the revival of 
the Irish harp, and of the support and patron- 
age which the last bards received in ‘* the land 
of song.”” The melancholy conclusion of which 
history is, that, at the present moment, there 
may be no hand capable of waking the silent 





He, finding while they | 


wires of the national instrument of Ireland, 
and that the voice of “ the queen of music,” as 


Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies”), and of hearing at | lay encamped (waiting for transport ships) that }it has been called, will probably be heard no 
Mr. Bunting’s own hands some of the melodies | they began to desert him upon account of the} more. 
now published by him. He was at the time ill-condition of their wives and families in this} The first attempt to revive the taste for the 
understood to have the present volume pre-| kingdom, promised to take them also with|national music of Ireland was made in 1781, 
pared for the press. We give our notes upon | him ; and a declaration to that effect having | by Mr. James Dungan, an Irish gentleman 
Mr. Bunting’s performance exactly as we find | been issued by Sarsfield and Wahop, they ac-|resident in Copenhagen. He remitted funds 
them :— | cordingly were brought to the water-side, when |for the purpose of giving to such harpers as 
“13 August, 1819. | Wahop, pretending to ship the soldiers in/could be collected, premiums, according to the 
“ Mr. Bunting has another volume of Irish | order, according to his lists of them, first car-|merit of their respective performances; and a 
Melodies ready for the press ; he played three| ried the men on board ; many of the women | meeting, which was followed by a splendid ball, 
or four of them for us. ‘They were very cha- | at the second return of the boats for the officers, | was accordingly held in Mr. Dungan’s native 
racteristic, but his performance, though full of | catching hold to be carried on board, were|town, Granard, in the county of Longford. 
taste and force, wants that peculiar charm or | dragged off with the boats, and, through fear. | Seven minstrels only attended. 
expression which Moore gives to an Irish air. | fulness losing their hold, were drowned : perry “The harpers present were Charles Fan- 
Moore excels in the performance of a simple, | who held faster, had their fingers cut off, and | ning, Patrick Kerr, Patrick Maguire, Hugh 
melancholy, or wild melody ; Bunting in giv-| came to the same miserable end, in the sight; Higgins, Charles Berreen, Rose Mooney, and 
ing effect to enthusiastic or martial strains.!of their husbands and relations.’ A very | O’Neill, from whom we have the following cha- 
He played an Irish march in such a manner as | affecting allusion to this ‘ flight of the wild|racteristic account of the meeting : —‘ Charles 
absolutely made the heart leap up to arms. A| geese’ occurs in a county Cork caoine, com-' Fanning got the first premium, ten guineas, 
melody called the ‘ Bredogh’ was very pleasing ; | posed by a father on the death of his sons, who for ‘ The Coolin;’ I got the second, eight 


but his most effective performance this evening | had been drowned at sea :—° 


guineas, for the ‘ Greenwoods of Truagh’ and 


was a kind of lamentation and chorus which, | ‘‘‘ My Jong grief and my loss that you had not gone on * Mrs, Crofton;’ and Rose Mooney got the 


according to tradition, were sung by the women | 
who after the siege of Limerick were prevented | 
embarking with their husbands. ‘The wild! 
burst of the Ullalu which occasionally inter- | 
rupted the beauty of a magnificent and pathetic | 
melody, was produced by Mr. Bunting in such | 


ship-board, 
In company with Sir James, as the wild geese have 


one; 
Then my loving trust would be in God that I would 
have your company again; 
And that the stormy sea should not become the mar- 
riage-bed of my children.’” 


The entire of this caoine, or, as the English 


| third, five guineas, for ‘Planxty Burke.’ The 
|judges at the first ball were excellent; and 
|there was some difficulty in deciding the first 
premium between Fanning and me; but, in 
|consequence of my endeavouring to appear on 
this occasion in my very best, they decided in 


an astonishing manner that (although on a/reader would call it, keen, we printed in the|favour of Charles, who was careless in his 
small piano-forte) it gave the effect of the out- Literary Gazette, No. 366 (January 24, 1824), dress, saying, at the same time, that he wanted 


cry of a thousand voices.” |when noticing Mr. Crofton Croker’s ‘* Re-|money more than I did; however, I received 
_Of these three melodies we now only recog- | searches in the South of Ireland ;” and, for the many handsome verbal compliments. To the 
nise in the present publication the two last, | sake of comparison, we reprint the two versions |best of my opinion, there were at least 500 


viz. ‘* Young Bridget,” at p. 82, which is said 
to be “very ancient,” and—alas for the fame 
of musical genius !—the “ author and date un- 
known.” It is stated to have been procured 
by Mr. Bunting from “an old man at Deel 
Castle,” in 1792. The other will be found at 
p. 84 of Mr. Banting’s work, and is called 
‘The Wild Geese:” like the former it is de- 
scribed as “ very ancient, author and date un- 
known ;” and was procured from “ P. Quin, 
harper,” in 1803. 

ow, the phrase “ very ancient,” as applied 
to the year 1691 and Irish music, according to 


in translation of an orally preserved Irish poem.| persons at the ball, which was held in the 





ur recollection of Mr. Bunting’s account, 


Mr. Croker’s runs thus :— 

‘*¢ Great is my grief and sorrow that you did 
not all go from your father on board ship! Or 
if my sons had left me for a season, like the 
wild geese, to go to a foreign land, then might 
I have expected from my Maker the help of my 
four mild and clever young men at some future 
time.” 

In a note, Mr. Bunting adds : — “* The fol- 
lowing beautiful lines on the ‘ Wild Geese’ are 
from the pen of a lamented friend, written 
many years since expressly for this work, in 
imitation of the Irish 


market-house. A Mr. Burrowes was one of 
ithe stewards; he was a tolerable judge of 
‘music, and was so angry at the decision of the 
'premiums, that he thrust his cane through one 
of the windows.’ ” 

At: the second meeting, which was held in 
‘the following year, ‘* two new candidates were 
all that presented. themselves, in addition to 
‘those already enumerated. The names of the 
new-comers were Edward M‘Dermott Roe and 
‘Catherine Martin. The premiums were ad- 
|judged as before. Mr. Dungan himself came 
\from Copenhagen to be present at the last ball, 
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which was, in consequence, the most splendid 
of the three. .The only new names in the list 
of harpers on this occasion were Laurence 
Keane and James Duncan. Unfortunately, the 
meeting appears to have been marred by pri- 
vate jealousies, which had so disheartening an 
effect on the munificent originator and patron, 
that he did not afterwards attempt the renewal 
of those interesting assemblies.” 

In 1792, a similar effort in favour of Irish 
music was made at Belfast, which meeting was 
attended by ten harpers, five of whom had not 
been at the assemblies at Granard. These 
were Denis Hempson, who was at the time 
nearly a hundred years old ; “‘ aged,”” says Mr. 
Bunting, “ 97 years, but there is reason to 
believe he was older by several years :” Charles 
Byrne, aged 80; Daniel Black, aged 75; Pa- 
trick Quin; and William Carr, the latter a 
mere boy, being only 15. 

Mr. Bunting was engaged to note down as 
many as possible of the airs played on this 
occasion ; and he tells us that, in the perform- 
ance of the office assigned to him, “ he first 
imbibed that passion for Irish melody which 
has never ceased to animate him since. It 
was well,” he adds, “‘ that the security of no- 
tation was so soon resorted to, for, even in 
1809, two only of the ten harpers assembled at 
Belfast on this occasion were surviving, and 
these two are long since dead. The Irish 
harpers,” at this meeting, “‘ were succeeded by 
a Welshman” (named Williams, who died on 
ship-board soon after) ‘* whose execution was 
very great: the contrast between the, sweet, 
expressive tones of the Irish instrument and 
the bold, martial ones of the Welsh, had a 
pleasing effect, as marking the difference of 
character between the two nations.” 

In 1792, Fanning also obtained the first 
premium, and O’Neill the second. We are 
told that ‘“ Fanning was not the best per- 
former, but he succeeded in getting the first 
prize, by playing ‘ The Coolin,’ with modern 
variations ; a piece of music at that time much 
in request by young practitioners on the piano- 
forte.”” After the proceedings at Belfast had 
terminated, ‘‘all the harpers were invited to 
dinner by Doctor Macdonnell; ‘ and if we had 
all been peers of the realm,’ says O'Neill, ‘ we 
could not have been better treated; the assi- 
duity of the Doctor and his family to make us 
happy was more than I can describe.’ It may 
be interesting to the reader to know something 
of the personal appearance of these last repre- 
sentatives of a class so famous in song and 
history. They were in general clad in a com- 
fortable homely manner, in drab-coloured or 
grey cloth, of coarse manufacture. A few of 
them made an attempt at splendour, by wearing 
silver buttons on their coats, particularly Hig- 
gins and O'Neill ; the former had his buttons 
decorated with his initials only, but O’Neill 
had his initials surmounted by the crest of the 
O’ Neill’s, engraved on silver buttons the size of 
half-a-crown. Some had horses and guides 
when travelling through the country—(we 
should observe that of the ten harpers, six were 
blind) ; others, their attendants only, who car- 
ried their harps. They seemed perfectly happy 
and contented with their lot, and all appeared 
convinced of the excellence of the genuine old 
Trish music, which they said had existed for 
centuries, and, from its delightful melody, 
would continue to exist for centuries to come. 
The editor well remembers the anguish with 
which O'Neill contemplated the extinction of 
the old strains, which he said had been the 
delight of the Irish nation for so many years ; 
them, with tears coursing down his 


aged cheeks, *‘ The dear! dear! sweet old Irish 
tunes.’ The third attempt at reviving our 
music,” continues Mr. Bunting, “‘ was the 
formation of the Belfast Irish Harp Society, 
instituted for the support of a teacher, and the 
tuition of a number of boys, from the age of 
ten years, among the blind and indigent, who 
were supplied with lodging and board. It was 
conducted with much zeal at its commencement 
in 1807 ; and it terminated in consequence of a 
decline of pecuniary supplies in 1813. From 
that time Arthur O'Neill, the blind teacher, 
was paid an annuity of 30/. till his death, by a 
few members of the society, in consideration of 
his abilities and good conduct in the school. 
This society had the credit of preserving the 
Irish harp from being, perhaps, for ever lost ; 
as it appears that six years afterwards the new 
society, instituted in 1819, by the bounty of 
friends in India, discovered no harpers in Ire- 
land, save those who derived their education 
from Arthur O’ Neill, master of the first school.” 

The remittances from India in support of a 
school for the cultivation of Irish music ex- 
ceeded 1100/., and for a few years the establish- 
ment seemed to prosper, ‘* under the super- 
intendence of Rainey, a nephew of the Scotch 
poet Burns, who had been educated in the 
school of the former society, under O’Neill, 
and become a very good harper ; but since his 
death the affairs of the society have been ina 
declining state, and the following copy of a 
letter to the editor from the secretary will shew 
that it is now nearly extinct, with little pro- 
spect of its ever being revived : — 

«« « Donegal street, 30th July, 1839. 

“¢¢ Dear Sir, —In answer to your inquiries 
respecting the Harp Society, I am sorry to 
inform you that the funds will be exhausted 
about the first of February next. After the 
first of August we shall have only two boys; 
we are anxious to prolong the time, that one of 
the boys (William Murphy) may have as much 
instruction as can be afforded, he having his 
eyesight perfect, and a natural taste for music. 
We were most desirous to have one Irish harper 
who could read music, and thereby keep alive, 
for some time longer, a number of those national 
airs which, so far as the Irish harp is concerned, 
were about to be lost for ever. I mentioned to 
you that we might probably keep up the society 
for a few years longer by private subscription, 
but from the fa¢t that the young harpers can 
only earn their bread by playing in hotels, 
where they are too liable to contract fatal 
habits, we think the money could be more use- 
fully laid out in other charities. Our gentry 
in Ireland are too scarce, and too little national, 
to encourage itinerant harpers as of old; be- 
sides, the taste and fashion of music no longer 
bear upon our national instrument. It had 
its day, but, like all other fashions, it must give 
way to novelty.—Truly yours, 

“¢Joun M‘Apam.” 
«* « Edwd. Bunting, Esq.’” 

Here for the present we must pause ; in our 
next notice we will have to exhibit the King of 
Oude’s love for Irish music, with some extracts 
from Mr. Bunting’s fifth chapter, containing 
‘* Anecdotes of the more distinguished harpers 
of the last two centuries.” 





Oriental Outlines ; or, a Rambler’s Recollec- 
tions of a Tour in Turkey, Greece, and 
Tuscany, in 1838. By W. Knight. 12mo. 
pp- 356. London, 1840. Low. 

Turs is a volume of very unpretending dimen- 

sions, but contains, not only a pleasing narra- 

tive of the writer’s personal movements and 








observations, but much that will be useful to 





cee 
other tourists who may tread in his footsteps, 
We will not, in treating of a production of its 
class, deem it necessary to follow descriptions 
of places so often described as Leghorn, Pisa, 
Smyrna, &c. &c., but endeavour to afford read- 
ers a competent idea of the publication by 
dipping here and there, where we discover the 
greatest novelty. A trip from Syra to Tino 
offers us the first opportunity :— 

** When I got under weigh from Syra, we 
pulled round the Transit warehouses, and made 
sail when abreast of the adjacent islet, with its 
small chapel on our left. But in less than a 
quarter of an hour the wind failed us, and it 
became necessary to have recourse to ‘ sweep. 
ing.’ Thus we did not reach St. Nicholas till 
after a five hours’ pull. In returning from 
Tino to Syra I embarked at Nisternia, and in 
this instance we merrily ran the distance in one 
hour and a quarter. When midway the scene 
is superb. Islands meet the eye on every side; 
while in the various channels between them 
‘the glad waters of the dark blue sea’ play 
around the prows of many a goodly craft, 
now bravely breasting each opposing billow, 
or doggedly enduring the miseries of a calm, 
The nearest isles are, Andros on the left, 
and Myconi and Delos on the right, of 
Tino. ° ” . The moun- 
tainous island of Andros is as fertile as Delos 
is barren. It received its name from a son of 
Anius, one of its kings, who lived in the time 
of the Trojan war. It was then noted for a 
harbour, near which Bacchus had a temple; 
whose waters, on the 7th of January, tasted 
like wine. In the present day, the inhabitants 
are great drinkers, consuming nearly the whole 
of the wine made in the island, which amounts 
toa considerable quantity. Whether indulgence 
in drunkenness be occasioned by remorse for 
past deeds, it is difficult to determine. The 
men of Andros still bear a very indifferent cha- 
racter. They have certainly deserved it dur. 
ing the last thirty years. Their piracies in the 
Doro Passage—which separates Andros from 
Eubeea, or Negropont, itself divided from the 
main by the Trikeri Channel and the Euri- 
pus—are but too well remembered by many a 
poor fellow who has had the misfortune of fall- 
ing into their hands. Proof upon proof of the 
fiendish character of the men inhabiting this 
island may easily be procured from the naval 
officers, and masters of British merchantmen, 
who, during the last ten or twenty years, have 
visited the Archipelago. The vicinity of An- 
dros to the main may probably account, in some 
measure, for the character of its inhabitants, 
inasmuch as the people may have gradually 
fallen victims to the temptation and example 
of the Continental brigands with whom they 
frequently came in contact, and who, from one 
or two successful captures, appeared to derive 
more wealth than the islanders could hope to 
obtain in many years by other occupations. 
The hope of gain has sapped their honesty. 
Piracy is even now held up to them as an 
honourable profession. I have myself heard 
the question discussed, whether or not the vo- 
cation of a corsair was a praiseworthy means of 
obtaining a supply of the necessaries of life. 
This debate took place in a caique, becalmed 
off Cape Colonna; and all on board, myself 
alone excepted, came to the conclusion, that if 
a man chose to risk his life in such a war 
against the world, his gains and profession were 
perfectly honourable. The question whether 
cruelty to captives was justifiable was not 
raised. Were the natives of Andros not vil. 
lains, but good men and true, still the Klephtes 
are continually landing on the island, being 
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pursued by Otho’s soldiery and police, for 
various little affairs on the main, whence many 
of them manage to escape, and generally fly to 
Andros as a convenient place of refuge. There 
can be little doubt that such fellows would at 
once launch a boat and make an attack, were 
any vessel becalmed in the Doro Passage during 
their temporary sojourn. That there are still 
very numerous bands of Klephtes in Continental 
Greece has been recently proved by the late 
attack upon Marathonisi; I believe, in the 
mouth of April or May, in the present year, 
1839; of which place, some hundreds of these 
fiery spirits retained possession several days, 
retreating only on the approach of a strong 
force of regular troops. ad . The 
island of Myconi, now upon our right, is said 
to be famous for red wine; but, nevertheless, 
badly supplied with water. It appears about 
forty miles in circumference, and was formerly 
so subject to earthquakes, that it remained a 
long time uninhabited. Its present population 
is five thousand, many of whom become bald at 
a very early age; a fact which has for centuries 
been observable. The ancients believed that 
several of the giants defeated by Hercules were 
buried under this island. They, however, 
moved not in their graves during my stay in 
the Cyclades, and I felt no earthquake till I 
reached the pride of the East, the city of the 
Sultan, the incomparable Constantinople.” 

Our author landed at St. Nicholas in Tino, 
and rode to a village called Pyrgo ; a convent 
near which he visited with the respected papas 
of the parish, and thus describes his visit :— 

“He was about to perform a christening, 
which was the first I witnessed in Greece. On 
the arrival of the party, the ceremony was im- 
mediately commenced. Before reaching the 
chapel, the ‘charm’ which had hitherto been 
worn by the child, in accordance with the na- 
tional custom, was cut off from its neck. The 
godmother then took the infant in her arms, 
remaining at the door of the chapel, while the 
priest, standing but a few paces within the en- 
trance, read a few short prayers. He next ad. 
vanced, and breathed upon the child, making 
the sign of the cross three several times upon 
her body, with the thumb and two fingers of 
his right hand, which were closely pressed to- 
gether ; then taking her in his arms, he car- 
ried her himself towards the altar, and here, 
whether terrified or not at his bushy grey 
beard, the youngster began to ery and bawl 
most lustily. Prayers were then continued, 
and the child entirely stripped of its ap- 
parel. A tub was now filled with warm 
water, in which the priest washed her from 
head to foot with soap. After this, he again 
made the sign of the cross upon the girl’s 
body with a wax taper, cut off some of her 
hair, and again putting on her clothes, carried 
her three several times round the font, accom. 
panied by the godmother, bearing two lighted 
candles of enormous size; the godfather also 
following with a third. ‘This done, the lips of 
the child were pressed against the pictures of 
the Saviour and the Virgin; and thus the 
ceremony concluded. The father was asked, 
about the middle of the service, for the name 
he had selected ; upon which demand he gave 
one long enongh for an empress. The com- 
mon one of Dudo, which signifies a parrot, 
suited not his taste. On leaving the chapel, 
all present retired to an upper room in the 
convent, to drink coffee prepared for us by the 
nuns; and here the godmother presented ten 
Jeptas to each of the poor women of the village 
who had just witnessed the christening of her 
goddaughter. Jn the evening the parents gave } 


a dance in Oxomaria, at which I was present. 
All Greeks are passionately fond of this amuse- 
ment, which is encouraged by the priests, who 
sanction its indulgence even on the Sabbath. 
Any exclusion from a village ball is unknown ; 
no invitations are necessary. The doors of a 
house are thrown open, the guitar and fiddle 
strike up, accompanied by the stentorian voices 
of the musicians, and the rooms are instanta- 
neously filled, as it were by magic. Even 
women with infants in their arms are ad- 
mitted. The occasional squalling of these brats 
adds to the fun. No waltzing, no quadrilling, 
has yet reached Pyrgo. The old Greek dance 
is all-sufficient ; it maintains its ground on an 
earthern floor, and laughs at innovation. Some 
people even bring their own provisions; and 
| the host is seldom expected to be prepared with 
more than a ‘clean-swept floor,’ and a few 
musicians. A man of the name of Stratti is 
the Weippert of Oxomaria. His costume is 
purely Hellenic, with one exception—a pair of 
English top-boots. With these, he stamps out 
the time in a manner that out-Herods Herod ; 
and, as he thus is enabled to confine his fiddle- 
stick to the strings of the instrument, instead 
of flourishing it in the air for the mere purpose 
of beating time, which his boots more strik- 
ingly effect; the chief charm of Oriental 
music—noise—is, much to the gratification 
of his audience, considerably increased. Old 
Astley, the equestrian, who once threatened to 
discharge the trumpeters of his orchestra for 
not playing in some part of an overture where 
they happened to have several bars rest—an 
arrangement which he himself could never 
understand— would, in the East, have been 
considered the best musical manager out of 
Paradise. Now that fairs are, unfortunately, 
going out of fashion in England, the poor un- 
protected showmen may perhaps find it a 
profitable speculation to forward all their gongs 
and big drums to Greece and Turkey. Al- 
though, as I have already said, he who gives a 
dance is expected to prepare but his rooms, and 
to ‘find out Sneak’s noise ;’ nevertheless, even 
this, the music, is not at his sole expense. For 
after each bout, the young men who have 
figured in the dance always throw the musi- 
cians a few leptas or a drachma, which contri- 
butions, during the afternoon or an evening, 
generally amount to a sufficient sum to remu- 
nerate them handsomely.” 

The following are also characteristic :— 

** During a ramble in the mountains, which 
I took the morning after the christening, I 
entered the small church of St. George, over- 
looking the strait between Tino and Andros. 
I here found a party of wood-cutters, who had 
just lit a candle before the picture of the patron 
saint. There are many of these small churches 
in the hills, which, although ever open, are 
never robbed. Oil and candles are always left 
in the interior, in order that no one may lack 
the opportunity of thus honouring his favourite 
saint. Being in many cases distant from any 
village, the visits of the clergy to these chapels 
are not very frequent. When I now quitted 
St. George, the wood-cutters had finished their 
devotions, and we strolled onwards together. 
They kindly endeavoured to persuade me not 
to pursue my intention of ascending the heights, 
stating as a reason that ‘the hills were infested 
with an enormous serpent; that his head was 
as large as a bull’s, and his tail as long as the 
lighthouse at Sira!’ From this description I 
apprehended that, in these days of travelling, 
the American sea-serpent might have taken it 
into his head to indulge in a terrestrial tonr, 








or that perhaps a resurrection of the dragon of 
neni. 





Wantley had occurred. That there are im- 
mense snakes and serpents in Tino cannot, 
with any truth, be denied; which circumstance 
led to its being formerly called Ophiussa. The 
Tineote serpent of 1837 had been seen by 
many. All agreed that his head was enormous. 
None of the wood-cutters denied that it was very 
thick, but some would not admit that it was 
very long, while others differed upon its breadth. 
One asserted that it had been fired at several 
times without effect; that it was bullet-proof ; 
and that, having actually chased its last assail- 
ant, people were now more afraid than ever. 
. . $ From the immense number 
of fasts rigidly observed by the Greeks, it is 
occasionally very difficult for an Englishman to 
obtain, in some of the villages, a meal exactly 
suitable to his desires. ‘Thus, if he suddenly 
want mutton on a day when meat is forbidden, 
his only remedy is to have a sheep slain for his 
own use. In Pyrgo, such an order does not 
entail much expense. When once placed in 
this carnivorous necessity myself, I had a lamb 
killed, of twelve pounds weight, for which I 
was only charged ten English pence; being a 
less price than that of an astako, or lobster, in 
the very same village, notwithstanding its vi- 
cinity to the sea. Wine is generally sold at a 
penny a bottle. Nevertheless, intoxication is 
rarely met with in the island. Although Pyrgo 
contained three thousand inhabitants in 1837, 
there was no shop for the sale of bread. All 
was then home-made, and generally excellent.” 

These few, brief, and partial examples of 
Mr. Knight’s slight and amusing sketches will, 
we hope, recommend his little book to general 
circulation; of which, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous big ones relating to the same routes, it 
is well worthy. 





BUNN’S STAGE. 
( Third notice.) 

BeroreE this work, completed, saw the light, 
we had an opportunity to amuse our readers 
with some notices from its first volume, which 
helped to assuage the eager curiosity wherewith 
the performance of an individual so distin- 
guished as the writer must be expected in an 
enlightened age. This was, no doubt, equally 
agreeable to the author, the world, and our- 
selves. But it would be to leave our Gazette 
quite incomplete as the reflective mirror of the 
literature of our time, were we to abstain from 
a further review of the three volumes that have 
now been some time published. Their con- 
nexion with the stage—a subject of general 
interest—would forbid such neglect, even if 
they did not rec d th lves by a variety 
of matters which float on the surface of society, 
and, to a certain degree, reflect the manners 
(good and bad) of the day. 

Mr. Bunn has been for several years a con- 
spicuous figure in the concerns of our national 
drama. He was stage-manager and viceroy 
over Captain Polhill, whilst that gentleman 
threw away (and it is difficult to say who picked 
it up) a very considerable sam—it is said fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds—on the mania of 
being lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. His 
deputy informs us that he had then the honour 
of the succession thrust upon him, in conse- 
quence of the transcendent talents he had 
evinced in governing the house and ruining 
its ocenpant. To Drury Lane his ambition 
joined the rival rose of Covent Garden, and 
still his enormous abilities triumphed. But 
’tis not in mortals to command success; and, 
somehow or other, notwithstanding Mr. Bunn’s 
merits, the stage fell first into a decline, then 
into wondrous disrepute, then into the worst 
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possible condition, and then went out like the 
offensive snuff of a candle in the socket of a 
dirty candlestick. And so the reward of all 
his experience, of all his toils, of all his efforts 
to elevate the drama, of all his elegant refine- 
ments and luxurious combinations, was a com- 
mission of bankruptcy. We always pity and 
compassionate the unfortunate; but, after all, 
we do not feel so acutely for this lamentable 
catastrophe as the softness of our nature would 
seem toimply. In the first place, the adven- 
turer began this career with very little or 
nothing tolose. While it lasted he lived, agree- 
ably to his account, the gayest of lives and 
upon the fat of the land. And even when it 
terminated in what to most men would have 
been a calamitous privation of means and com- 
forts, it does not appear that Mr. Bunn was 
very severely victimised. 

Some raised aloft come tumbling down amain, 
And fall so hard they bound and rise again. 

But our manager seems to have fallen soft ; 
and, in fact, never ceased to enjoy the same 
luxuries in his adverse as in his prosperous 
condition. This is 4 strong ground for conso- 
lation in tribulation. 

Truly, and we say it upon our honour with- 
out the slightest allusion to the case before us, 
bankruptcies in London are frequently not so 
disastrous to the immediate parties as might be 
imagined. The first time it may be trouble- 
some to manage matters; but after that the 
arrangements are so easy, that if a fellow can 
only contrive to break three or four times, you 
are sure to see him with the same, or a superior, 
residence—the same, or richer, furniture — 
and, what is more extraordinary, the same 
wines which were in his cellar, and the same 
carriages and favourite horses which he drove 
in his palmy estate before his first calamity. 
Poor devils don’t usually find creditors so easy, 
and attorneys so sweetly delicate and honestly 
forbearing ! 

But to return to Mr. Bunn: the chief bur- 
den of his song, respecting the decline of the; 
drama, is the overpaying of the actors, and 
especially of those luminaries who come within 
the starry system. We are inclined to agree 
with him that this is a great evil ; but we can 
see no reason for the hate he shews towards 
the whole profession, out of whose exertions he 
contrived so long to maintain himself in his 
dashing position. Here is a burlesque jere- 
miad 

* The season of 1837-38 having drawn to a 
close with so unsatisfactory a result to the trea- 
sury of Drury Lane Theatre, I was anxious to 
bring my connexion with that establishment to 
a termination. My rival seemed pretty much 
of the same turn of mind as respected Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, for he had relinquished 
the management towards the latter end of the 
season, which wound up, if I remember rightly, 
under the direction of the proprietors. The 
fag end of the season of a metropolitan theatre 
is literally disgraceful; arising from the total 
neglect of business by the performers, and the 
shameful mode of conducting it by all the 


mechanics and operatives. Ducrow once gave | 


me a much more graphic description of the 
finale of one of his seasons than I have the 
power of transcribing. ‘ I don’t know how you 
find it,’ said he to me, ‘ but as soon as I once 
announce the last few nights of the season, the 
beggars begin to shew their airs. I went into 
the theatre t’other night, and seeing a prime 
little roasting-pig on a nice white napkin in 
the hall, I told "em to take it up to Mrs, Di. 
The fellow said it warn'’t for me— twas for 
Mr. Roberts,’ J naturally inquired who Mr, 





| 








Roberts was, and Ducrow as naturally replied : 
—‘ Why, he’s the chap as orders the corn, and 
I’m the chap as pays for it ; so he gets the pig, 
and I don’t. Then those b carpenters 
sneak in of a morning with their hands in 
their breeches’ pockets, doubled up as if they’d 
got the cholera, and at night they march out 
as upright as grenadiers; ’cause every one on 
’em has got a deal plank at his back, up his 
coat. Then the supernumeraries carry out 
each a lump of coal in his hat, and, going round 
the corner, club their priggings together, and 
make the best part of a chaldron of it. As to 
the riders, they come into rehearsal gallows 
grand, ’cause they’ve had all the season a pre- 
cious deal better salary than they were worth ; 
and at night they come in gallows drunk, 
from having had a good dinner for once in 
their lives; and forgetting that they may 
want to come back another year, they are as 
saucy as a bit of Billingsgate.’? This is about 


smile at the egotistical comparisons and detrac- 
tions of his fallen rival. 

In theatrical phraseology we are told, when 
Mr. Macready became lessee of Covent 
Garden :— 

“Previous to his assumption of the curule 
chair, Mr. Macready had received from the 
press the meed of as much approbation as was 
due to his abilities—he was frequently very 
justly condemned, occasionally deservedly com- 
mended. On his seating himself in the said 
chair, he became the idol of most who wrote 
concerning him; for while the sentiments of 
the established journals remained unchanged, 
and were not to be changed by any venal means, 
a host of others sprang up that were to be in. 
fluenced only by such means. I firmly believe 
that Mr. Macready put upon the free list of 
Covent Garden Theatre almost every metro. 
politan publication,—reviews, magazines, jour. 
nals, penny pamphlets, halfpenny squibs, and 





the case with all theatres; and while the man- 
ager is blamed for all these ill doings, and most 
assuredly is the only sufferer by them, the real 
criminals escape unpunished. Scenes such as 
this add to the disgust a manager must per- 
petually feel, if he has any feeling at all.” 

Mr. Bunn’s enmity to the performers ex- 
tends even to their charities :— 

“June 2.—Present at the Drury Lane The- 
atrical Fund Dinner. Lord Glengall did the} 
honours of the chair, Harley did the.duties of | 
the master, and the stewards did—the es 
pany out of about 9007. The annual nonsense 
written by good Master Daniels, and delivered 
by good Master Harley, had this year a 
slap at Ducrow, and through Ducrow at me. 
Knowles took up the cudgels, and left the 
master prostrate; albeit Harley, in all the 
relations of private life, is an exemplary cha- 
racter, and an old ally of mine, whose excellen- 
cies it rejoiceth me to respect. These funds 
are nowadays little else than inducements for 
performers to be more improvident and imper- 
tinent than their ordinary nature and avoca- 
tion make them, and that ‘more’ was not 
wanting. ” i - The stewards ! 
(in plain English, the actors) of the Drury 
Lane Theatrical Fund dined at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond (not a bad house to pick 
out) on the monies of the said fund. So, the} 
public is to be taxed for a dinner, and subscrip- | 
tion afterwards, to find these mummers an | 
annual jaunt into the country, and a feast into 
the bargain! It is high time this humbug was 
blown into ‘ thin air,’ or greatly reformed.” 

We sincerely hope, with all his folly and 
arrogance, that the writer may never stand in 
need of the aid of this abused fund, which has 
carried comfort to many a cheerless home. 

The next grand evil in Mr. Bunn's path— 
the spectre that was to meet him at Philippi— 
the Mrs. Grundy that was to haunt and cross 
him every where, existed in the shape of Mr. 


| 
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so on ; and I will tell the reader why I believe 
so: because, for the first time during my long 
management, scores of writers in such produc. 
tions, of whom, until that moment I had never 
heard, applied to me for the freedom of Drury 
Lane Theatre, alleging as a reason why they 
ventured to apply, and why I ought to comply, 
that Mr. Macready had obligingly placed them 
on the free list of Covent Garden. Presuming 
this to be the case, any ‘ outrageous exagger- 
ation’ thus insured ‘in the public press’ out. 
raged all ‘ previous outrage.’ Employing the 
aforesaid Forster as a whipper-in, the lessee 
had only to signify his wishes, and ‘the sons 
of freedom’ would ‘ exaggerate’ for him un. 
til they were ‘black in the face.” Do you 
not see through the whole affair now, good 
master reader? Do you not see that a 
manager, being an actor, could not, possess- 
ing Mr. Macready’s modesty, absolutely puff 
himself in his own plays, and uphold his 
own exertions by his own ‘outrageous ex- 
aggerations ?? And the easier and more obvious 
mode, therefore, was to let the scribes attached 
to his staff do it for him, passing it all off as 
‘the voice of the public press.’ Do you not 
see all this ? and do you not see, in the back. 
ground, the really eminent writers in our lead. 
ing journals and periodicals, smiling with 
ineffable contempt at this shameless prostitution 
of the strength of opinion and value of judg- 
ment they, on all occasions, deal out without 
prejudice to all alike? But herein lay the 
secret. Mr. Macready was, by the press, to be 
written into the position of a leading tragedian ; 
so that, even if he should lose any money in his 
speculation as manager of Covent Garden The- 
atre, it was easily recoverable by the terms 
he would be enabled to demand of other man- 
agers, when he ceased to be one himself.” 

The old adage, ‘set a thief to catch a thief,” 
is admirably exemplified in this quotation. 
Mr. Bunn charges his own notorious tricks on 


Macready. Against him, and all his friends | Mr. Macready ; and yet, by a singular incon- 
and admirers, fully one half of these volumes is | sistency, tells us that the plot was successful, 
directed. His acting is depreciated, his con-| notwithstanding the ‘really eminent writers 
duct maligned ; and every endeavour, with the | (Heaven bless the mark !) in our leading jour- 
grossest misrepresentations, is made to hold him , nals and periodicals smiled with ineffable con- 
up to ridicule and dislike. But the world will|tempt* at this shameless prostitution of the 
not be led by Mr. Bunn; and whilst crowds | strength of opinion,” &c., whilst they, i.e. the 
continue to witness his performances; whilst all | half-dozen whom Bunn féted and petted, pur- 
who know (including every performer who) sued the honest tenor of their way, bespattered 
was engaged at Covent Garden during his| him and his theatre with panegyrics, and eornd 
tenure of it) respect him; and whilst he may | cold water on, or abused, every thing Macready 
fearlessly put this question to his slanderers—| did. exe cadre ; 
** What act unbecoming a gentleman did ever| * Jn spite of these immaculate and powerful critics 


William Macready commit ?”* he need onl inst him, we are told only four pages on :— 
~ we Born y| But then he was in possession of ¢ the voice of the 








* Perhaps his bestowing personal correction on Mr. 
Bunn may, by some, be held an exceptign, 


public press’ (as before described), and for the moment 
they who read believod atl they did read,” 
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The result was, that Macready, by his second 
season, retrieved the expenses and loss of his 
first, restored the stage to respectability, made 
every performer his friend, and retired infinitely 
to the regret of every lover of the drama; in 
justice to himself and family to exercise the 
fine talents with which Providence has blessed 
him, and his art cultivated in the highest de- 
gree, for their advantage, and not for the mere 
triumph of re-establishing the British Theatre. 
Whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Bunn, with all 
his measureless boasting, has miserably failed, 
—upon which failure we will not pass a com. 
ment that might hurt an honourable spirit, but 
we will say that it is a subject for congratula- 
tion and hope to all who love the drama, and 
desire to see it an engine of innocent amuse- 
ment and moral example. 

The third of Mr. Bunn’s evils, with which 
the stage impersonated in himself had to con- 
tend, is comprised in the proprietary and man- 
aging committees of the theatres. They could 
nohow be convinced in the long run that he 
was doing every thing in the best manner for 
their interests. The new renters were par- 
ticularly and unreasonably clamorous, because 
this body, three hundred in number, though 
called new renters, felt that it was in a new) 
sense, as they received no rent. But then, | 
says Mr. Bunn, they could come to the theatre 
every night and see what I was doing, occa- 
sionally shewing them (I, the abuser of stars 
and inordinate salaries) Malibran at 125/. 
nightly, and Taglioni, with her father, brother, 
sister-in-law, &c. by way of tail, at 200/. per 
night. Yet the fools grumbled, and so did the 
proprietors, and so did George Robins, and the 
Committee of Management ; and, after all, the 
accounts were not 30,0002. in arrear when the 
bubble burst ! 

The infringement of the patent by which the 
theatre was held was the fourth and last we 
shall notice of Mr. Bunn’s evils. ‘There is a 





she atoned for it by her genius, while her! the famous Peak offer for the tourist’s observa- 
pride would not have permitted her to do so.|tion. Then there are the beauties and the 
She had borne along the two first acts on the! wonders of nature in majestic tors, and mar. 
first night of performance in such a flood of | vellous caverns, and lovely streams, and sylvan 
triumph, that she was bent, by some almost dales, and ebbing wells, and other remarkable 
superhuman effort, to continue its glory to the | objects, all within the compass of a few miles. 
I went into her; With a decent purse, there is plenty of health 
dressing-room previous to the commencement | and happiness to be found in these rounds. 
of the third act, to ask how she felt, and she Smith’s Standard Library. 
replied, ‘ Very tired ; but (and here her eye of | THREE agreeable additions to this pretty cheap 
fire suddenly lighted up), you angry devil! if jedition of our popular standard authors have 
you will contrive to get me a pint of porter in| just made their appearance: first, ‘* Essays,” 
the desert scene, you shall have an encore to | &c. &c., by Oliver Goldsmith ; second, “ The 
your finale.? Had I been dealing with any | Poetical Works of John Keats ;” and, last, 
other performer, I should perhaps have hesi- |‘‘ A Simple Story,’’ by Mrs. Inchbald. 
tated in complying with a request that might | Zumphrey’s and Westwood’s British Butler- 
have been dangerous in its application at the; lies. No. II. London, 1840. Smith. 
moment; but to check her powers was to anni-/A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated continuation of 
hilate them. I therefore arranged that, behind | this work, almost as charming in its floral as 
the pile of drifted sand on which she falls in a {insect representations. The letterpress in this 
state of exhaustion, towards the close of the number touches on a subject of infinite im- 
desert scene, a small aperture should be made | portance, viz. the confusion of nomenclature, 
in the stage; and it is a fact that, from under-| which is disgraceful to the science, and often 
neath the stage through that aperture, a pewter repulsive where it is not destructive to its 
pint of porter was conveyed to the parched lips }study. 
of this rare child of song: which so revived her, | Zeligion and Education in America; with 
after the terrible exertion the scene led to, that! otices of the State and Prospects of Ame- 
she electrified the audience, and had strength! ican Unitarianism, Popery, and African 
to repeat the charm, with the finale to ‘he| Colonisation, By John Dunmore Lang, 
Maid of Artois.’ The novelty of the cireum-| D.D. Pp. 474. London, 1840. Ward 
stance so tickled her fancy, and the draught; and Co. 
itself was so extremely refreshing, that it was | STRONGLY against the Kirk submitting to a 
arranged, during the subsequent run of the) state connexion, and arguing from American 
opera, for the negro slave, at the head of the| premises that Scotch presbyters should now 
governor’s procession, to have in the gourd | resist the authority claimed by government and 
suspended to his neck the same quantity of the | the law. 
same beverage, to be applied to her lips on his | 
first beholding the apparently dying Tsoline.” 

This is letting us behind the scenes: so, 
much for heavy wet. Again :— | [Sixth notice. } 

“ June 19.—Lord Castlereagh and Grisi’s | PROCEEDINGS OF TUESDAY. 
husband, De Melcy, fought at Wormwood | Wer have anticipated two important commu- 
Scrubs; Castlereagh maintaining his ground, | nications made to Sections A and C on 


final fall of the curtain. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


and 


great deal too much about disputes with the | 
Lord Chamberlain in the work. The discus- 
sions are deadly-lively. To arrive at some- 


maintaining at the same time the lady’s 
honour like a preuw chevalier of the olden time. 
How little do his political assailants know Lord | 


Tuesday :—Sir John Herschel’s report ‘ On 
Terrestial Magnetism ;’ and Professor Agassiz’s 
paper ‘On the Glaciers of Switzerland.’ We 


thing more entertaining, we shall copy a few| Castlereagh! who, in addition to a finished | refer to them not only for their importance, but 


anecdotes and lighter passages; but must first |specimen of a nobleman, has ten times the in- 
observe on the unfair and ungentlemanly act | tellect of all the fellows put together that de- 
of ripping up some private correspondence of |scend to vituperate what they cannot aspire to 
Serjeant Talfourd from the repose of years, |imitate. During the rehearsals of ‘ Ildegonda,’ 
and trying to convict that gentleman of ingra-|last year, at the Opera House, Melcy, the hus- 
titude or insincerity, in revenge for his doing |band aforesaid, called Marliani, the composer 
his bounden duty as counsel for Macready in jof the work, to account fur apparent familiari- 
the action for assault brought by Mr. Bunn |ties during the rehearsals with his wife. Mar- 
against him. Does not Mr. Buon see that|liani assured him that nothing of the kind had 
within much less space than three years a per-| taken place since their separation (and this was 
son may, by his own misconduct, forfeit the| previous to her marriage with De Melcy), but 

that he was quite ready to fight, concluding 





opinion entertained of him by another and by 

society ; that his character may have become | his expression of willingness thus :—‘ Si je vous 
actually worse, or more notorious; and his|tue, vous serez un cocu mort; et si vous me 
claims to respect altogether changed? After |tuez, vous serez un cocu vivant!’ Monsieur 
all, Serjeant T'alfourd’s letters are merely highly 
complimentary civilities ; a little of the exagger- 
ation, up or down, in which almost all dramatic 
circumstances are dressed. 

And now for our extracts. In rehearsing 
“The Maid of Artois,” Mr. B. relates :— 

“T had occasion, during its last reheasal but 
one, to express myself in strong terms at her 
leaving the stage for more than an hour and a 
half, to go and gain 25/. at a morning concert. 
Neither the concerted pieces of music, nor the 
situations of the drama in which she was in- 
volved, could possibly be proceeded with, and 
the great stake we were then contending for 
was likely to be placed in jeopardy by an un- 
Worthy grasp at a few pounds, to the prejudice 
of a theatre paying her nightly five times as 
much. She knew she had done wrong, and 


he is the veriest puppy extant, and the one he 


deserves that she should.” 
[To be continued.} 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Gem of the Peak; or, Matlock and its 
Vicinity, §c. &ec. By W. Adam, author 
of “ Remarks on the Condition of Man,”’ &c. 
Pp. 351. 1840. London: Longman and 
Co. Derby: Mozley and Sons; and W. and 
W. Pikes: and other local Booksellers. 

ANy one spending a few weeks in, perhaps, 

the most interesting part of England, will do 

well to make this volume their companion. It 
is a precise and useful guide to the ancient and 
noble residences which short excursions around 





De Melcy retired, and no more passed thereon : | 


| 
| 


affects to love will bolt from him as sure as he} 





also because it will be necessary to the full 
understanding of the discnssion thereon, and of 
the letter, especially, of Professor Boguslawski, 
extending the facts of the former attractive 
subject, that they should be borne in mind or 
that the memory should be refreshed. Proper 
reference will be made in the place they 
should have occupied according to the lists of 
papers read. Their omission in ‘Tnesday’s 
Proceedings, and possibly the postponement of 
a Section or two, will enable us to bring up 
some of our arrears, and to fulfil our promises. 
Section A.—Mathematics and Physics. 
Papers and Communications, 

1, Sir J. W. F. Herschel’s ‘ Report on Terrestria) Mag~ 
netism.’ 
2. Dr. Lamont, of Munich, ‘ On the Magnetic Observa- 
ory of that Place.’ 
3. Dr. Lamont, ‘On Meteorological Observations in 
Bavaria, 

4. Professor Jacobi, On the Principles of Electro-Mag~ 
netic Machines.’ 

5. Mr. W. Bald, ‘On Tide Observations at Glasgow.’ 

6. Professor Kelland, ‘ On the Conduction of Heat.’ 

7. Dr, Anderson, ‘On Meteorological Observations at 
Perth.’ 

8, Sir D. Brewster, ‘On the Increase of Colour, caused 
by the Inversion of the Head.’ 

9. Mr. Snow Harris’s ‘ Report on Whewell’s Anemo- 
meter.’ 

10. Professor Forbes, Tabulating 
Curves.’ 

11. Sir David. Brewster, ‘On Illuminating Microscopic 
Objects.’ 

12. Sir David Brewster’s ‘ Improvements in Polarising 
Microscopes.’ 

After No. 1 (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1237), refer- 
ring to the Magnetical Observatory at Breslau, 
mentioned in Sir John Herschel’s Report, 


t 


‘On Paper for 
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Major Sabine read the following letter from its 
director, M. von Boguslawski, received since 
the meeting had commenced. 
‘« Breslau, September 7, 1840. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform 
you that, during the last magnetic term, viz. 
on the 28th and 29th August, I have made 
observations with the two magnetic instruments 
provided by the British Association. . Notwith- 
standing the Michaelmas term of our University 
has begun, I have succeeded in engaging and 
instructing a double number of observers, suf- 
ficient to place them at the declination magnet- 
ometer in the magnetic cabinet, as well as at 
the horizontal, and at the vertical force magnet- 
ometers in the great room of the University. 
The observations hitherto made can, however, 
only be considered as observations of the mag- 
netic variations, because there are several 
masses of iron fixed in the buildings. The 
prospect of obtaining a separate magnetic ob- 
servatory being still distant, I feel myself highly 
indebted to Professor Lloyd for the assistance 
his paper ‘On the Mutual Action of Per- 


manent Magnets,’ &c., has afforded me. By! 


these instructions I have succeeded in effecting 
what at first seemed to be impossible, namely, 
to place the declination magnetometer, the 
bifilar instrument, and the vertical force mag- 
netometer, in the same room of the present 
magnetic cabinet, aud to put them in equili- 
brium. How this is to be done by three small 
subsidiary magnetic bars I shall hereafter ex- 


plain to Professor Lloyd, and if he agrees with | 


me, all three instruments will be placed in the 
magnetic cabinet at the next term. However, 
I shall use for a declination maguetometer 
the second magnetic bar received with the 
horizontal force magnetometer, instead of the 
present bar of four pounds, in order to obtain 
small correction constants. I shall then ex- 
pect, with patience, the establishment of a 
proper magnetic observatory, so as to begin to 
make absolute and daily observations. Please 
to communicate this, in my name, to the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Glasgow ; 
and have the kindness to express to them my 
regret that, on account of the necessary arrange- 
ment I have to make, I am prevented from 
accepting their honourable invitation, and as- 
sisting at their instructive assembly. 

(Signed) ‘** Henry von Bocustawsk1.” 

** Major Edward Sabine.” 

Major Sabine also presented to the Section, 
at the request of M. Kupffer, Director-General 
of the Magnetical Observatories of Russia, 
several copies of a report addressed by that 
gentleman to the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences at St. Petersburg, entitled ‘* Sur les 
Observatoires Magnétiques, fondés par ordre 
des Gouvernemens d’Angleterre et de Russie, 
sur plusiers Points de la Surface ‘er- 
restre.”” In this report the Russian observa- 
tories, acting on the same system as those of 
England, are described as follows :—* La science 
doit au gouvernement Russe, et surtout a la 
protection puissante du Ministre des Finances, 
M. le Comte Cancrin, et & Vincessante activité 
du chef de "état major du corps des Ingénieurs 
des Mines, M. le Général Tcheff kine, )’¢tablisse- 


ment des stations magnétiques suivantes :— 
Stations. Directeurs. 
St. Pétersbourg M. Kupffer 
Cathérinebourg M. Roschkoft. 
M. Prange, ler--\Ingénieurs des 
M. Prange, 2eme Mines. 
< Directeurs des Ob- 
M.S sees 
= a / servatoires Astro- 
nomiques. 


; Professeur au Gym- 
ais M. Philadelphine nage de Tiflis. 
a Fame} Homann et 
wi 


Directeur-genéral. 


Nicolaieff -.... 


Sitka 


Stations. Directeurs. 


. amoving power, entered into an elaborate detail 
Professeur Extraor- | - 


Helsingfors }M. Nervander --)  dinaire a l'Univer- |Of numerous experiments made by him to de. 
va * sitéde Helsingfors, | termine the laws which regulate electro-mag. 

: Membre de la Mis- : d illustrated the laos 

Pekin (capitale , jon Eeclésias- | 2etic phenomena, and illustrated these laws 
de la Chine) * $I een tique.” _— H by the several formule derived from the results, 


| . . . P . . 
A letter was also read from M. Kupffer, ex. | Any brief notice would fail to convey a satis. 


hainad : . wiih a <.) factory knowledge of the laws established by 
args J —" ve eat yee ee ae | these experiments ; and the peculiarity of the 
he ee ere A | Russian Professor’s pronunciation prevented 
rectors of the Russian observatories prevented | . ine hi Josel ne cia 
him from attending the meeting of the British °U" following him so closely as to insure an 
Association at Glasgow, which he had other. | #curate report. The papers, however, contain- 
hed hoped to have th ‘ing the data, &c. have been read to ae 

eietak aah : : . 'of Science at St. Petersburg, and already 
_ ee Seine ely wngreent 4 seni | bliaheds In the conclusion of his paper 
tion which the members of the Section felt in| 


7 H oe q 
having amongst them the distinguished ee eee — —- by ay of 
reigner, General Tcheff kine, whose services in | wines gry — ied ae wnt pigs 

P Riresi +,|vately, he had succeeded in propelling a boat 
the establishment of the Russian magnetic! V@%°'Y> 3 : sea 
observatories had been so honourably mattiengh | twenty-five feet long, seven feet broad, drawing 
in M. Kupffer’s Report. In reference to the} 24 feet water, and containing fourteen persons, 
aurora which had been seen at Toronto, in, ** the rate of three - — —- vs a 
| Upper Canada on the 29th of May (see Sir | of electro-magnetism, the force produced being 
lJ Mierschel’s Report, No. 1) and 6 the | equal to five-sixths of one horse power. This 

‘ : z » 2) 


° : en's | was i a be ‘ sixty-four 
| magnetic perturbations by which its appearance pr a by — ponte 
|had been accompanied, the Astronomer-Royal | Pi@tes, OF the area y 1 
stated that the term-day of the 29th and 30th | ae" a eo es 
of May had also been kept at the Royal Obser-| . sf he Tides in tl Cr 1 + ihe Maske 
vatory at Greenwich; that an aurora was seen “’ Gi the ~~ . Sool, “cniee ane in 
there also on the 29ths and that the disturb- T bl “sr sed a - Rit, a i 
ance of the declination magnetometer exceeded ie : 8. inn autun ies ake ea ais 
in amount any which had been observed there | MCINg to foo, the Rage latinos 
on previous occasions. Not having brought | tide in the harbour was six feet a * 
ions. i | while in: 1788. S Beets ¢ 
the observations with him, Mr. Airy could not | — — — ée pened _* a ee of 
state whether their comparison with the curves te ys ohen 7 “s lng Bh Avi A wate, hide 
lof the Toronto observations, which Major Sa-| *¢ wipe apes ? te oe ee 
bine had laid before the Section, would mani-\8@V¢ ® Mean result oF sis ae 
fest an accordance between the disturbances at | sy —" ip ape wate a 
the two stations,—a point of the highest in- | > OWOr she rise and fall of the tides for each 
rest as i xtent of these |” _-. z eas 
cteniients oe See ee Se tide of the 1200. The velocity of the tide in 


: : : ly xhibi range result. The 
The magnetic observations at Munich, Dr. the Clyde exhibited a strang rg 
-_| velocity of the tidal wave from Port Glasgow 
Lamont stated, conducted under royal ordin- se Mictilinen sete ok ies eaten dlt GOK alllen ok 
ance, and with the support of government, | | 0 f ng Bowlin gy ge yt 
have been made under circumstances the most | 20U% 3 from 2x 8 ; 


conducive to accuracy. A capacious observa- | only 6:82 miles an hour, aged — be 
, a RY i iver; while above Clyde 

tory, of an octagon form, had been constructed the curves in the river; while 7 
os Bank on to the harbour the velocity of the wave 


to secure an equable temperature, so that no hate rare 
errors duane ies from a. pri thirteen | '¥88 10°85 miles an hour. In the conver — 
ie i r. Miller 2 me ob- 
feet below the surface of the ground, lighted mre ray ag ie get genie 
from above to its utmost extent by reflecting | S@*vatious he had | - diiiiemnen te 
mirrors, and supplied with every requisite in.|@nd shewed that instead of the difference . 
xs . ws H P Be , . > We 
strument ; which, together with the advantages | the time of high — between on 5m 
from arrangement, &c. were severally de.| Greenock being two hours, it was only one 
scribed ie ee means, it appeared, had |hour five minutes, and the difference between 
P ¥ J ae jaamggae 4 | Gle 7 4 y-SiX 
been adopted to further the views of the| @lasgow and Ayr was only — — forty aa 
British Association. and to render the series of | ™2utes, instead of two hours | orty minutes. 
observations as complete as possible | The Tables which illustrated this paper were of 
- « ° 
After a few remarks, by Professor Forbes, 0 
the great importance of uniformity of tempe- | 











n | extraordinary labour and minuteness. ; 

| Professor Kelland then discussed his re- 
rature, &c. in magnetical observations, Dr. | S¢4rches * On the Conduction of pele see 
Lamont proceeded to recount the number of, | ications similar to which he had previously 


|made to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
published in their “* Transactions.” He noticed 
the theories of Newton and Fourier, and consi- 
dered the former was erroneous for high tem- 
peratures, while the latter was the correct one 
for all. He proposed, however, to alter the 
mode of expression adopted hy Fourier. His 
theory was that heat was conducted along solid 
bodies in a ratio proportionate to the tempera- 
ture, while the radiation of heat was propor- 
tional to an exponential function of the tempe- 
rature. Professor Kelland considered heat in 
both these cases as subject to the same law, 
aud he proposed to substitute the word ther- 
mature instead of temperature for the expres- 
sion used in Fourier’s theory. ‘Che Chairman 
said, the Association had agreed to ask Pro- 


fessor Kelland to prepare a report on this 
* «A Ja station de Pekin nous aurons, si non autant subject. 


and the admirable central system of registry in, 
the observatories in Bavaria. They may be 
divided into three classes: Government Ob- 
servatories, the head of which was that at 
Munich ; those conducted under the Superin- | 
tendence of Meteorological Societies ; -and those | 
of the Districts (250 in number), the direction 
of which was intrusted to the physician or 
other intelligent individual of the locality. 
The observations of the whole of the three 
classes are reduced and forwarded to Munich, 
and there compared, classified, and published 
annually. 

Professor Jacobi, in presenting, as he termed 
it, an historical sketch of the law regulating 
electro-magnetic machines, which he conceived 
would lead to the general use of this force as 
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Meteorological Observations at Perth and at 
Kinfauns,’ of great local interest, and forming 
avaluable link in the extensive chain of facts 
collected and being recorded and tabulated under 
the auspices of the Association. 

The report of Mr. Snow Harris (No. 9), and 
the remarks of Professor Forbes (No. 10), 
may also be similarly designated. The latter, 
however, were directed to the facilitating ac- 
curate representations of observations and 
reductions. 

Sir David Brewster’s papers (Nos. 8, 11, and 
12) evinced the clearness and minuteness of the 
philosophical investigator, and added to the 
store of facts already brought forward by Sir 
David to the elucidation of that branch of 
science to which more particularly his attention 
has been so successfully directed. The increase 
of colour caused by looking at a landscape, 
when the head is inverted, has been hitherto 
attributed (and has been so explained by Sir J. 
Herschel) to the rays of light falling on a part 
of the retina not accustomed to the excitement 
of direct vision. This view was entertained by 
Sir David Brewster, until experiment, protect- 
ing the eye from the lateral ray, &c. proved 
that it could not be the cause. In the per- 
plexity of this proof, the exaggerated vision and 
the increase of colour, even to a painful degree, 
occurring to the eye in a state of inflammation, 
presented themselves to Sir David Brewster’s 
thoughts, and reflection induced the belief that 
the phenomenon is the effect of a physiological 
and not of an optical cause. The increase of 
colour and the heightened tints observed are 
the consequence of the additional blood pressed 
into the vessels of the eye by the inversion of 
the head. . 


Secrion B.—Chemistry. 
Papers and Communications. 


1, Professor Thomson, ‘ On the Minerals of Glasgow.’ 
aS, Professor Johnston, ‘On the General Constitution of 

esins,’ 

3. Professor Clark, ‘On a New Mode of Detecting 
Minute Quantities of Arsenic.’ 

4. Professor Bunsen, ‘ On a New Mode of Estimating 
Nitrogen in Organic Analysis.’ 

5. Mr. Macgregor, ‘On the Quantity of Carbonic 
Acid evolved from the Lungs in Health, and some Forms 
of Disease.’ 

6. Professor Redtenbacher and Dr. Varrentrapp, ‘ On 
= Consttbation and Products of the Distillation of Fat 
Acids.’ 

7. Professor Penney, ‘On a New Salt obtained from 
lodine and Caustic Soda.’ 

8 Dr. Buchanan, ‘On a Method of Separating the 
Coagulable Lymph from Liquid Blood by Filtration.’ 

9. Professor Johnston, ‘ On some Varieties of Peat.’ 

Dr. Thomson described the mineral riches 
of the neighbourhood of Glasgow. The Lead- 
hills, especially, abound in ores, which were 
worked so far back as the time of James the 
Fourth, Nine different kinds, in addition to 
galena, are there to be found: viz. 1. Sulphate 
of lead. 2. Carbonate of lead, analysed by 
Klaproth. 3. Cupreo-sulphate of lead, de- 
scribed by Mr. Sowerby. 4. Sulphato-carbonate 
of lead; 5. Sulphato-tricarbonate of lead ; and 
6. Cupreo-sulphato-carbonate of lead, analysed 
by Mr. Brooke in 1820. 7. Phosphate of lead ; 
and 8. Chromo-phosphate of lead, analysed 
by Dr. T. Thomson. 9. Vanadiate of lead, 
analysed by Dr. R. D. Thomson in 1834. 
Blende, sulphuret, and silicate of zinc, also 
occur. The trap-rocks, running from Stockey 
to Dumbarton, are full of cavities, in which 
several crystallised minerals present themselves. 
Dr. Thomson enumerated thirty-four, as fol- 
low: —1. Stelite; 2. Thomsonite ; 3. Natro. 
lite; 4. Mesolite; 5. Scolezite ; 6. Lomonite ; 
7. Chabazite; 8. Analcime; 9. Cluthalite ; 
10. Stilbite; 11. Heulandite; 12. Harmo- 
tome, or Cross-stone; 13. Carbonate of mag- 
nesia, at Bishoptown; 14. Dihydrous peroxide 
of iron, at Gourock ; 15. Sulphate of barytes ; 


16. Calcareous spar; 17. Fibrous sulphate of 
lime; 18. Arragonite; 19. Wollastonite; 20. 
Prasolite ; 21. Fluor spar; 22. Phrenite; 23. 
Augite; 24. Amphibole; 25. Felspar; 26. 
Labradorite, one of the constituents of a variety 
of greenstone at Campsie Glen and at Gleniffer ; 
27. Mica; 28. Epidote; 29. Steatite; 30. Iron 
pyrites; 31. Carbonate of iron; 32. Grey ore 
of manganese ; 33. Kilpatrick quartz; 34. Sul- 
phuret of cadmium—rare, and lately disco-| 
vered occurring with phrenite at Bishoptown. 
Amongst those exhibited were beautiful spe- 
cimens of the latter, termed also Greenockite, 
which is so very scarce that a small crystal is 
valued at 10/7. The author, when these were 
first shewn him, thought they belonged to an 
entirely new description of mineral, but he had 
since learned that it had been known amongst 
dealers in Glasgow for the last ten years. 
After the conclusion of the paper, 

Professor Graham said it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to state what had been Dr. Thom- 
son’s labours in this field of science, as the 
results were so generally known; but he was 
sure the Section could not but feel deeply in- 
debted to him for the trouble he had taken in 
bringing forward such a valuable paper on the | 
mineralogy of this part of Scotland. | 

Professor Johnston said they were indeed | 





TABLE, EXHIBITING THE IRRATIONA 


deeply indebted to Dr. Thomson for eluci- 
dating the mineralogy of this country; and, 
not only for that, but for his analysis of the 
substances of the various minerals: for, 
perhaps, no man living had made so many 
analyses as Dr. Thomson. 

Professor Johnston, ‘On Resins.’ In this 
paper the author drew attention to the follow- 
ing facts, apparently established by the annexed 
Table of analytical results. 1. That the resins 
differ from each other in the quantity of oxy- 
gen they contain. 2. That in those in which the 
atoms of oxygen are the same, the hydrogen may 
vary; and that this is another cause of differ. 
ence in the properties of the resins. 3. That 
in all the resins hitherto carefully analysed, 
the number of atoms of carbon is constant. 
4. That the resins, as a natural family, may be 
represented by a general formula containing 
two variables. 5. That the known resins di- 
vide themselves into two groups, possessing un- 
like chemical and physical properties; that of one 
of these groups, colophony, may be considered 
as the type, and that it is represented by 
C 40, H 32, +a Oy: that gamboge, or dra- 
gon’s blood, may be considered as the type of 
the other group, which is represented by C 40, 
H 24, +a Oy. 


L FORMUL# BY WHICH THE RESINS 


HITHERTO ANALYSED MAY BE REPRESENTED. 





Grovur I.—GENERAL Formuta, = C40, H32, + x Oy. 





Irrational | 


Name. 
ormulx, 





CHO 
Crystallised anime resin------| 40 33 1 
Hess, 
Rose, 


f 


Crystallised elemi resin | 40 33 1 


Do, 


Fossil copal (Hi 
~~ Do. 


Mastic B -- 
Xylit oil resin 
Antiar resin 
Copal B 
Resin of Arbor a Brais 
Betulin 
Colophony (pinic and sylvic 
acids) } 


hgate resin) 40 32 1 
| 40 31 2 


Hess 

Liebig 

Mastic A occcccccccccccccccce 

Crystallised copaiva resin ----| 

Elemi 

Olibanum B 

Spruce fir Bo -+--+++e0+ . 

Xylit resin «--- 

Bdellium resin 

} Sandarach A 

Modified mastic A - 

Sandarach C .-+«+++ 

Spruce firA --- 

Sandarach B -.- 

Euphorbium A - 

Asphaltene ---++ 

Olibanum A - 

| Berengela resin - -- 
Labdanum resin - 

Pasto resin 

Oxysilvic acid (crystallised) -- 

Sagapenum 

Scammony -- oe 

Jalap resin +++++++++ eo erceees 


40 29: 
40 30 & 
40 312 
40 31! 
40 31 

40 30 6 
40 316 





40 307 
40 33 7 
40 328 
40 30 8 
40 299 
40 33 20 
40 34 20 
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40 
-| 40 
| 40 
see! 40 
eee! 40 
eee! 40 
+| 40 269 
40 23 10 
40 26 10 
40 20 12 
40 25 14 


Resin of retin. asphalt. 
Galbanum 

Dragon’s blood at 300° 
Another variety 
Gamboge resin ---- 
Ammoniac ---- 
Assafeetida -- 
Guiacum ---- 
Assafoetida A -- 
Acaroid resin - - 
Opoponax 


| 
208 | 

21 8 
23 8 | 
259 | 
| 








Professor Clark, of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, explained a ‘ New Mode of Detecting 
Minute Quantities of Arsenic.” This was a 





mode that the Professor had found particularly 


Laurent 


Marchand, do. 
Johnston, Phil. Transac. 1840 

3 Phil. Magazine 

’ Phil. Transac. 1839, p. 132 

Weidman and Schweizer, Pog. Annal. XLIX. p. 306 
Milder Pog. Annal. 

Johnston, Phil. Transac, 

Dumas 


Johnston, Phil. Transac. 1839, p. 119 

Hess, Pog. Annal. XLVI. p. 326 

Johnston, Phil. Transac. 1839, p. 305, and 1840 

Johnston, Phil. Transac. 1839, p. 299 

Weidman and Schweizer, Pog. Annal. XLIX, p. 300 

Johnston, Phil. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. ° 
Boussingault, An. de. Chim, et de Physique 
——- Phil. Transac. 1839, p. 305 
10. 
Do. . do. 
Boussingault, An. de Chim. et de Physique 
Hess, Pog. Annal. XLVL. p. 326 
Johnston, Phil. Transac. 1840 
Do. 
Do. 


276 | John. Ph, + og by Alcohol from Retis2. Asphalt. 
2 Do. 


Authority. 





Pog. Annal. XLVI. § 322 
do. XLVIII. p. 63 
XLVIII. p. 220 


and Trommsdorf 


Transac. 1840 
p- 293 
. 133 
. 297 
1. 298 
- 294 
do. 


do. 1840 
do. 


do, 
do. 


MULA, = C40, H24, + x Oy. 
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1839, p. 134 
p- 281 
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0. 
1839, p. 291 
1840 


p. 292 
do. 





applicable to the detection of arsenic in com. 
mercial specimens of tin and of zinc. These 
metals were to be dissolved in purified muriatic 
acid, and the hydrogen evolved was to be made 
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pass, first through a solution of nitrate of lead, 
and then through another of nitrate of silver. 
If any arsenic were in the original metal, it 
would cause a bluish black precipitate in the 
second solution. This precipitate falls, and 
may be collected with much facility. Dried 
and exposed to heat in a little tube-vessel, such 
as permits access to the atmosphere, the pre- 
cipitate affords a sublimation of arsenious acid, 
and a remainder of metallic silver. ‘The 
arsenious acid may be recognised by its ap- 
pearance, and, after solution, by well-known 
tests. The examination of the precipitate 
is not superfluous, because the metal antimony 
produces a precipitate similar in appearance. 
The use of the solution of lead is to put out of 
the question any precipitate occurring in the 
solution of silver, owing to sulphur in the 
original metal. In that case the lead- 
solution would become black. During the 
whole time of the solution of a pound of 
grain tin, which lasted more than a day, the 
characteristic appearance of the precipitation 
from the nitrate of silver was observed. This 
could not be done by the usual test of burning 
the evolved hydrogen. Arsenic had been de- 
tected in specimens of zinc by this process, 
although not indicated by the usual process ; 
and the new process appears to afford the means 
of settling some recently controverted questions 
in medical jurisprudence. 

The new mode of conducting organic 
analysis, explained by Professor Bunsen, gives 
results of great accuracy, and closely agreeing 
with theory. The subject of the analysis 
mixed with oxide of copper, and with a few 
pieces of metallic copper in addition, is placed 
in a glass tube, and affixed to Dobereiner’s 
apparatus for generating hydrogen. After the 
complete expulsion of atmospheric air the tube, 
then hermetically sealed and immersed in an 
iron vessel of moist gypsum, is subjected to 
the usual analytical process of heat; and, after 
complete combustion, the tube with its contents 
is placed under a graduated receiver, in which 
is a ball of hydrated potash, and over mercury, 
and the point broken off. The result is the 
absorption of the carbonic acid by the potash, the 
conversion of the hydrogen into water by the 
oxygen of the oxide of copper, and consequently 
the detection of the proportion of the remain- 
ing free nitrogen. 

Mr. Macgregor shewed the increase of car- 
bonic acid exhaled during disease varying from 
four to eight per cent. 

The details of No. 6, tending to correct the 
constituents hitherto given to the fat acids, 
will be found in one of Liebig’s recent journals. 

Professor Penney considers the new salt ob- 
tained by him by the action of iodine on car- 
bonate of soda, to be the sesqui-iodide of iodate 
of soda. 

Dr. Buchanan exhibited four specimens of 
coagulable lymph, obtained from liquid blood 
by filtration, and explained the process. Of 
the four specimens exhibited, one consisted of 
the red particles gradually deposited, while the 
fibrinous coagulum, with only a slight tinge of 
red at its lower part, floated above; the other 
three consisted of fibrin separated by the filter, 
one of the masses floating in serum, the other 
two in water. These yellow masses were of a 
cellular texture, and their colour is owing to 
the serum contained in their meshes; but, by 
ablution with water, they become of a pure 
white colour. 

Professor Johnston, ‘On some Varieties of 
Peat.’ The author exhibited some varieties of 
peat from the moss near Paisley, which he 
stated were illustrative of a transition from the 





comparatively fresh and vegetable matter to a 
substance resembling coal, but which he affirmed 
to be ulmic acid. ‘he author stated, that the 
same substance might be obtained from peat by 
digesting it in ammonia, and afterwards pre- 
cipitating the brown solution by an acid; while, 
on the other hand, caustic potash extracts 
another acid, which he proposed to term humic 
acid. 

Dr. Playfair observed, that Liebig had re- 
cently conducted a series of experiments on 
humic acid with contradictory results. Dr. 
Playfair had no doubt, he said, that the analysis 
made by Professor Johnston was accurate, but 
until the same acids were found in other peats 
it would be dangerous to consider them as 
definite bodies. 

Secrion C.—Geology. 
Papers and Communications. 

1. Mr. Lyell, « On Species of Conus found in Lias.’ 

2. Mr. Griffith, ‘Observations on the Yellow Sand- 
stone of the Carboniferous Series of Ireland.” 

3. The Duke of Argyll, ‘ A Notice respecting the Copper 
Veins of Argyleshire.’ 

4. The = of Breadalbane, ‘A Notice of the 
Metalliferous Veins of Tyndrum,’ 

5. M. Agassiz, ‘On the Glaciers of Switzerland.’ 

6. Mr. Smith, ‘On the Geology of Madeira.’ 
7 Mr. Forbes, * An Account of a Pliocene Tract in the 


Isle of Man, and the Relation of its Fauna to that of the 
neighbouring Sea.’ 


8. Mr. Ibbetson, ‘ An Account of the Method of Draw- 
ing Fossils by the Daguerréotype.’ 

Y. Mr, Jeffries, «On the Solvent Action of Water at an 
Intense Heat on Silicious Minerals.’ 


1). Mr. Yates, ‘An Account of a New Locality in 
which Fossil Footmarks are found,’ 


Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, in the chair.—Mr. 
Lyell directed attention to the discovery of the 
Conus concavus, the Conus cadonensis, &c. in 
the lias formation of Fontaine, near Caen, by 
the French geologists, shewing that these fossils 
occur in older strata than the tertiary strata. 

And, @ propos of this allusion to the tertiary 
formation, we may as well take this opportunity 
of pointing out more literally than in our first 
report the system of Mr. Smith himself, as he 
defined the tertiary and post-tertiary system to 
be in Scotland. The newest of the post-ter- 
tiary deposits formed since the appearance of 
man furnished no evidence of any change in 
the sea level; but, anterior to this, there must 
have been a period of stationary level of great 
duration, in which the sea stood about forty 
feet above its present height, and during which 
the great inland cliff and terrace which every 
where skirts our coasts must have been formed : 
the shells and marine remains belonging to it 
agree with those of our present seas. The ter- 
tiary beds of Scotland are arranged, as he 
thinks, in the descending order as follows :— 

1. Beds of sand, gravel, and clay, containing 
marine remains: 15 per cent of the shells are 
extinct, or unknown in the British seas. 2. 
Submarine forests, indicating a previous move- 
ment of depression. 3. Stratified beds of sand, 
&e. 4. Diluvium, or boulder clay; termed in 
Scotland, till. 5.Stratified beds, similar to No. 3. 
All the shells still existing, but not in the 
British seas, are to be found in the Arctic re- 
gions; from whence he infers that the climate 
must have been colder during the pleistocene 
period than it is at present. 

Mr. Griffith offered observations on the 
yellow sandstone of the carboniferous” limestone 
of Ireland, and displayed the alternations in a 
fine map, which he had carefully constructed 
from actual survey. He considered this pe- 
culiar sandstone to be the lowest of the car- 
boniferous series ; it did not occur every where 
with the limestone, but only here and there 
alternating with it, and always in the lower 
beds. It is largely developed in the counties of 
Tyrone and Londonderry. 

The Duke of Argyll, in person, took the 


floor as the Americans say, and was received 
with great applause. His Grace called the 
attention of the Section to specimens of veins of 
copper ore found in Argyleshire. These had 
been discovered several years ago, and after an 
investigation of the district, the ore was found 
in such quantities, and of such quality, as to 
induce him to adopt measures for working it, 
and arrangements for this purpose were now in 
progress. Similar specimens had also been 
found in the Island of Isla, on the estate of Mr. 
Malcolm, of Poltalloch, and various other places 
of Argyleshire, although Mr. Malcolm had 
never discovered the veins to which the ore 
belonged. He would be glad if any of the 
geologists took an opportunity of visiting the 
district, and promised them every facility in 
their investigations. His Grace also exhibited 
several of the beautiful marbles of the district, 
including the white marble of Iona. 

Dr. Buckland shewed a pair of ancient gold 
armlets, which the Duchess of Argyll possessed, 
and which had been fourid (somewhere) in 
Argyleshire. The Doctor spoke of them as 
British ores, but they were, evidently, Danish 
or Roman. We could not examine them closely 
enough to determine. They appeared to be 
massive, and truly the wealth and currency of 
antiquity. 

On the subject of Scottish mines, Mr. Milne, 
who communicated the next remarks from 
Lord Breadalbane, in his Lordship’s absence, 
and calling upon his steward to corroborate the 
statement, seemed to us to establish himself 
as a high authority upon this very important 
| question to Scottish, and especially Highland, 

proprietors. ‘The wealth under the earth may 
enrich many of them who have but moderate 
| revenues from widely extended surfaces, and if 
{lead, copper, and other ores, can be discovered 
jand wrought in Scotland (as we have no doubt 
| they can), it will give another tremendous im. 
petus to the industry of the country. On this 
subject Mr. Milne stated, that not merely cop- 
per had been discovered on Lord Breadalbane’s 
| estate, but lead, cobalt, iron pyrites, &c. They 
| rested in joints or fissures of schist, occurring 
\in the neighbourhood of granite. This was a 
| fact of some importance, and perhaps his Grace 
of Argyll would state whether the same union 
| held in his neighbourhood ? 

| The Duke of Argyll stated that there was 
| granite in the neighbourhood of the veins he 
| had mentioned. 

Mr. Lyell remarked that copper ore generally 
{occurred in the neighbourhood of large masses 
|of granite, and that, especially, was the case 
with the silver ore in Norway, which uniformly 
occurred where the granite pierced the gneiss 
in veins. 

Mr. Milne added, that the same conjunction 
occurred at Strathearn and Lochdoon, where 
copper ore was found in the neighbourhood of 
granite. 

M. Agassiz developed his new theory of the 
geological phenomena and transportation of 
rocks by ice, which has already been expounded 
!more completely by our reference to his ex- 
ploration of the north of Scotland after the 
meeting at Glasgow (Lit. Gaz. No. 1239). 
In this theory he is considerably opposed .to 
Mr. Mallet, whose idea is founded on the by- 
drostatic pressure of water in the fissures of 
rocks. M. Agassiz holds that whole regions 
have been under the dominion of the thick- 
ribbed ice; that no current occurs but in the 
lower mountain parts, whilst rocks have de- 
scended (as his own observations proved) more 
than 2000 feet, polishing and striating the rocks 
over which they were borne: to this ice-agency 
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he referred all erratic rocks of Scandinavia and 
of Scotland ; and spoke of thousands of floating 
masses, stranding their masses as they grated 
along. 

[As this theory is one of the most signal 
matters which have occurred at the meeting 
we shall, no doubt, have often to occur to it; 
and only remit a particular report of M. Agas- 
siz’s explanation, in consequence of having 
post-anticipated it by later communications. | 

Mr. Smith described the geological peculi- 
arities of Madeira, and attributed some of 
the deposits containing shells to the newer 
pleiocene period. 

Mr. Forbes stated that he did not appear as 
a geologist, but as a zoologist, desirous of con- 
tributing to the progress of geology. In the 
course of his investigations, as a member of the 
Dredging Committee, he was fyequently led to 
compare the present state of the sea with that 
of the land bordering it, and the results were 
such as mutually illustrated zoology and geo- 
logy. The northernmost part of the Isle of 
Man, coloured white in Mr. Greenough’s map, 
is composed of a great bed of pleistocene sand, 
and marl, called by the people red marl, to 
distinguish it from the white marl, which fills 
up basins in the former, and in which the 
bones of the fossil elk are found. The red 
marl is marine, the white marl fresh water. 
The pleistocene tract so composed, extends 
from the slate mountains to the sea, terminat- 
ing in high cliffs of sand and clay. ‘The por- 
tion immediately bordering the mountains is 
composed chiefly of sand, and in it there are no 
organic remains"; that farthest from the moun- 
tain is red marl, and the remains of shells are 
found in beds in it. These shells are associ- 
ated together exactly as those are which at 
present exist in the neighbouring sea. There 
is even an exact correspondence between the 
elevated tertiary tract and the present sea 
bottom. The latter, for from two to four 
miles from the shore, is composed of sand with 
gtoups of boulders, to which laminarie are 
attached, thinly scattered in places. Beyond 
the sand commences a great bed of living shells 
on a clayey or gravelly bottom, exactly corre- 
sponding with the position and nature of that 
part of the marl in which the shells are found. 
In the marl, the shells most abundant and cha- 
racteristic are nucule; so also in the shell 
bank: but there is this important difference, 
that the species are not identical. The Nucula 
oblonga characterises the fossil bed, the Nucula 
margaritacea the recent; but the shells not 
characteristic are identical as species. The 
pleistocene bed appears to correspond exactly 
with that of Cheshire and the Clyde. Near 
Ramsay it is bordered for about one mile by a 
triangular tract of gravel and clay. This tract 
was formed within the memory of man, in 
consequence of changing the course of Sulby 
Tiver. It is«most interesting in a geological 
point of view, as it presents all the appearance 
of a pleistocene clay-bed, containing shells now 
extinct on the Manx shores, for the diversion 
of the course of the stream has caused the 
destruction of Listera compressa and Tellina 
solidula, two shells not now found alive on 
that shore. Mr. Forbes concluded by illustrat- 
ing the importance of the dredging researches 
now going on, by the circumstance of that 
Committee having this summer settled the 
question of the identity of Phytocrinus with 
Comatula ; the Sub-committee engaged in 
dredging on the coast of Ireland having proved 


nd former animal to be the young of the 
er. 


with the daguerréotype apparatus has been 
employed by Mr. Ibbetson, with great success, 
to procure magnified drawings of fossils. 

Mr. Jeffries described the method by which 
he had dissolved silica in large quantities by 
means of steam. And Mr. Yates stated that 
Rathbone Street, Liverpool, was the new 
locality in which fossil footmarks are found. 

SEcTION F.—Statistics. 
Papers and Communications. 

1. Professor Johnston’s ‘ Report of the Progress of the 
Committee to Inquire into the Statistics of Coal-Fields.’ 

2. Mr. Bryce’s ‘ Report of the Committee of the Ulster 
Statistical Society on the Linen Trade of Ireland.’ 

3. Mr. Porter, ‘On the Mont de Piété System of 
Pawnbroking.’ 

4. Professor Adrian 
Libraries of Germany. 

5. Dr. Chalmers gave the result of his experience with 
regard to the Pauperism of Glasgow. 


Lord Sandon in the chair.—The Section 
met shortly after eleven o’clock, when the 
Chairman stated that they would take up first 
a few of the short papers, and get through 
them as soon as possible, in order that they 
might have more time to devote to the other 
important papers on the list. 

Professor Johnston reported the progress of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
statistics of the mining districts of the north of 
England. After a few words by Mr. Mill on 
the importance of such inquiries in districts 
similar to those referred to, and in such as 
were around Glasgow, the Report was received. 

Mr. Porter read a paper ‘On the Evils 
arising from the System of Pawnbroking in 
Ireland,’ and shewing the advantages of the 
establishment of a Mont de Piété, on the prin- 
ciple of those institutions in Paris. Since he 
came to Glasgow, through the kind assistance 
of the Lord Provost and Captain Miller, he had 
made himself acquainted with the system of 
‘* wee” or little pawns in Glasgow ; and he 
could assure the Section that the evils arising 
from them were neither ** wee” nor little. In 
order to make himself acquainted with the 
extent of pledging in Ireland,‘and the profits 
to the pawnbrokers, &c. he had at one time 
300 articles of his own in pawn. He had no 
time, of course, to proceed in this way since he 
came to Glasgow ; but as in Ireland he visited 
the poor in the lanes, alleys, and garrets, so in 
Glasgow he had gone through the wynds and 
vennals, in order to see the actual condition of 
matters. In almost every door there was a 
wee” pawn-shop; and he was astonished at 
the control which Captain Miller, who accom- 
panied him, had over this class. They re- 
ceived the Captain with kindness, and gave 
him every information. The result of his in- 
quiry was, that there were 400 of these recep- 
tacles within the police bounds, and 300 with- 
out; in all, 700. In one there were 58,172 
articles pawned in the course of a year. The 
money advanced was from “*a bawbee” to 
one shilling, average fourpence ; making, upon 
the whole, about half-a-million of money bor- 
rowed in this way, in all the pawn-shops. 
The interest obtained was 4334 per cent; or, 
for 1007. lent, there are 433/. of interest ob- 
tained. Mr. Porter, at considerable length, 
pointed out the advantages ofa Mont de Piété, 
and concluded by offering to give further 
explanation of the institution, should it be 
required. 

Colonel Sykes proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Porter for his valuable paper. Lord Mont- 
eagle seconded the proposition, and took an 
opportunity of confirming many of the state- 
ments made by the author. 

Professor Adrian, from Giessen, read an in- 
teresting statement of the public libraries in 


read his paper ‘ On the Principal 





The oxy-hydrogen microscope in conjunction 


Germany. 


Dr. Chalmers then proceeded to read his 

paper ‘On Pauperism in Glasgow.’ The proper 

title of the paper which he proposed to read, he 

said, should be a statement of his experience in 

regard to the pauperism of Glasgow. A good 

many years ago he would have called it an 

account of his experiment; but now that the 

results are obtained, he was happy to substitute 

the word experience for experiment. For the 
first four years of his ministry in Glasgow he 
was connected with the Tron Church parish, 
and he was as much dissatisfied with the sys- 
tem of managing the poor in Glasgow as Dr. 
Alison was with the state of pauperism in most 
of the large towns. It was a most inadequate 
way of supplying the wants of the poor; and 
really the object of the learned Doctor and 
himself was the same,—their object simply was 
to elevate the condition of the working classes, 
and more especially the poorer classes. is 
next parish was St. John’s, and he got this 
parish on the express condition that he should 
be allowed to manage the parishioners in his 
own way. All his difficulties were of a political 
nature—and he used the word political in con- 
tradistinction to natural difficulties. He had 
much difficulty in getting magistrates, directors 
of the town’s hospital, to agree to any change, 
and he had to go through the ordeal of all the 
church courts. The Rev. Doctor then de- 
scribed the actual state of the parish when he 
came to it, shewing that it was the poorest of 
all the parishes in Glasgow ; and then went on 
to describe the practical workings of the system 
he introduced. The principles, he said, on 
which he calculated upon success, and which 
were at the foundation of the whole system, 
were:—1. The great principle of self-preserva- 
tion, by the operation of which a man would 
rather work than starve, and rather save a 
little to-day than be in want to-morrow. 2. The 
law of relative affection, by which the assistance 
of one relative was brought to bear upon the 
wants of another. This was a virtue never 
wholly destroyed in the heart of man; even in 
the case of forty fathers, whom he had seen 
advertised in one Manchester paper for de- 
serting their wives and families, this feeling 
was not extinct: for they knew that their 
children would be left to the care of the public 
hgspitals. 3. The law of common sympathy— 
that law of our nature which led man to extend 
to his fellows the aid and sympathy he might 
require. This he illustrated by a reference to 
the gaol of Bristol, where the aliment given to 
criminal prisoners was very small, while no 
aliment whatever was given to debtors. The 
debtors were thus thrown upon their own re- 
sources, and they would frequently be left to 
starve were it not for the kindness and sym- 
pathy of the malefactors. Now, he would carry 
this experience from the prison to the parishes, 
and leave much to the operation of the common 
sympathies of mankind; and he was able to 
add to it the result of his own observation, 
which was, that, in very well-authenticated 
cases of distress in St. John’s, it was speedily 
followed up by an expression of this common 
sympathy and affection. 4. The law of com- 
passion between poor and poor, by which the 
poorer classes themselves were prompted to 
extend aid to each other.. This might be 
small in each case, but it became large when 
given by numbers. 5. The law of sympathy 
among the working classes, and the law of 
sympathy between the rich and the poor. The 
Rev. Doctor then proceeded to shew that the 
system he had put in operation, founded upon 
these laws or principles of nature, were equally 





practicable in a poor as ina rich parish; and 
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he observed that were he to make the experi- 


ment again he would prefer beginning with 
the poorest of the poor. He did not know any 
aggregate population, of even 2000, in which 
there did not exist all the elements of sufficiency 
for the supply of the poor. After rebutting 
the notion that his system was founded on the 
Malthusian theory—with which, he observed, 
it had as much connexion as with the Newton- 
ian theory of the universe, though he was a 
believer in both—the Rev. Doctor explained 
more particularly the practical workings of his 
system, through the agency of deacons, each of 
whom had the supervision of a particular dis- 
trict allotted to his care. The first step taken 
by a deacon, on an application for relief being 
made, was first to inquire if the applicant could 
not get work ; and here was brought into play 
the first principle laid down for their guidance 
—that a man would rather work than starve. 
The next inquiry was, what friends the appli- 
cant had, and then an attempt was made to get 
those friends, if any such existed, to give the 
requisite support to their relative. He must 
say that the operation of this part of the plan 
was so successful, that it gave him greater re- 
spect than he had ever before held for the 
general population. In these ways many per- 
sous who applied for relief were put off, and 
thrown upon their own resources; but it was 
a mistake to suppose that starvation followed 
to the poor. Only 32/. worth of pauperism 
was created in the parish of St. John’s, with a 
population of 10,000, in the period of three 
years and nine months ; and yet there was the 
reverse of starvation among the poor. A stim- 
ulus was given to their better feelings; they 
were sent back upon their own resources ; or 
they were the objects of the kindness and sym- 
pathy of their relatives and neighbours. His 
system, in fact, was a resurrection of all the 
Christian and kindly feelings of our nature. 
Having expressed the gratification he felt to 
Dr. Alison for bringing the important subject 
of pauperism before the country, and shewed 
that their object was one and the same, the 
Rev. Doctor pointed out the complete success 
of his system, and the little trouble which the 
deacons experienced in working it out. He 
also gave some examples of the working of 
Sabbath Schools, and the good which was found 
to follow from leaving the parents to their own 
resources, instead of resorting to the practice 
of aiding them with clothes, or for their child- 
ren. Hestated that experience had proved that 
the most ragged and loathsome of the juvenile 
population might, by the patient operation of 
‘ Sabbath Schools, be converted into decent and 
cleanly scholars. We cannot possibly give any 
thing like a complete report of the Doctor’s 
lengthened address, as it would occupy too 
much of our room. Towards the conclusion 
he answered some of the arguments brought 
forward by Dr. Alison on the subject of an 
assessment for the poor. He controverted the 
notion that the higher standard of enjoyment 
in England was caused by the poor-law. On 
the contrary, he contended that a poor-rate 
tended much to diminish the standard of en- 
joyment. On this subject it was futile to com- 
pare England with Ireland ; the north of Eng- 
land should rather have been compared with 
the south of England : both of them were under 
the same poor-law, and yet the standard of 
enjoyment was much higher in the former than 
in the latter. The controversy stood thus: 
the one party said, raise the economical com- 
fort of the people, and the moral results would 
follow ; but his view was, first, to raise the 
moral tone of the people, and then the economi- 





cal would necessarily follow. Dr. Alison said, 
give a man, who is without clothing, a new 
coat, and it will inspire him with a desire to go 
to church ; but he (Dr. C.) held that the way 
was, first, to give a man a desire after religion, 
and a desire to go to church, and then he would 
exert himself to get a new coat to enable him 
to go in decency. The Rev. Doctor then pro- 
ceeded to prove that his (St. John’s parish) 
scheme was imitable in every other parish. 
He described the nature of the endowment they 
were seeking —they wished an endowment to 
enable them to give cheap seats, but, as a quid 
pro quo, they offered to give up the collection 
for the support of the poor. The question here 
was, Were they willing to pay 800,000/. a-year 
to provide for the poor, or wonld they give 
some 200,000/. for an endowment ? What he 
did with a population of 10,000, could surely 
be done with a population of 2000. He could 
make six parishes out of St. John’s; and, if 
capable of being subdivided like the polypus, 
could carry out hin system in themall. Ifnine 
tailors made one man, surely six average clergy- 
men would make one Dr. Chalmers? It was 
alleged that what he had done could not be 
so well done by any other. He was praised 
for eloquence, and all that kind of talent, 
phosphoric and meteoric, and almost every 
other kind of eloquence, were attributed to 
him,—every thing, in short, but the possession 
of common sense. It was very pleasant, no 
doubt, to be regaled with compliments; but he 
was always very suspicious when they reached 
his ears; for, while he was getting praise from 
some parties, they always took care to keep all 
the common sense to themselves. The Rev. 
Doctor went on to shew that the resources of the 
poor themselves were infinitely more valuable, 
and more calculated to relieve their wants, than 
any relief could possibly be from without. Dr. 
Alison had shewn that 1,200,000/. was spent 
on one species of liquor alone, in Glasgow, and 
that chiefly by the working classes—as much as 
was required for the complete system of pauper- 
ism through the whole of Scotland. What a 
fund was here to operate upon, with a popu- 
lation refined and elevated, and acted upon by 
a class of men who knew and understood their 
feelings! His argument was much strength. 
ened that day by the facts laid before them rela- 
tive to pawnbroking : here was another fund— 
a large and profitable fund, which was ready to 
be turned to a great and good purpose ; and he 
asked if they would not be infinitely better with 
60007. got ab intra, than with the same sum 
procured for the benefit of the poor ab ertra? 
The way to check the evil of pauperism was to 
throw themselves upon the population, to re- 
monstrate with them on the indecency of coming 
_ the public funds when they had the means 
of providing for themselves— to remonstrate 
with them upon the evil of parents neglecting 
their children, and to encourage them by a 
prospect of the increased comforts of a life of 
industry and frugality. The Rev. Doctor 
concluded by an eloquent declaration of the 
objects equally contemplated by the Messrs. 
Alison and himself, which was to elevate, by 
the best possible means, the condition of their 
fellow-creatures. 

On the conclusion of the address the Section 
separated. 


Here follow three papers (in arrear) with 
the days on, and Sections. in, which they seve- 
rally were read. 

SECTION F.—Statistics. 
THURSDAY. 
‘On the Progress of the Blind Asylum in 





Glasgow,” by Mr. Alston, Honorary Treasurer 
to the Asylum:— ‘It is not my intention 
to enter into any account of the first print. 
ing for the blind, this having been already 
done by the Rev. William Taylor of York, 
who, at the request of the British Association, 
reported on that subject at their meeting held 
at Liverpool in 1837, as recorded in the Report 
for that year, :page 88. Nor do I enter into 
any discussion as to which of the various sys. 
tems that have been suggested is the best, my 
object being merely, first, to give a brief account 
of what has been done in printing in relief in 
Roman letters for the use of the blind, being 
the system of reading which is in operation in 
the Glasgow Asylum, and which has been 
adopted in all the other institutions in this 
country, with the single exception of Liver. 
pool; and, secondly, to detail our mode of in- 
struction, and give a short general account of 
the institution. 

“ Education.— By the system of printing in 
relief in Roman letters, an easy method is 
opened up of communicating information. The 
blind can be taught this mode of reading at 
home by their relations, or they can be sent to 
school with those who see, the Roman character 
being equally used by both. We cannot, in- 
deed, open their eyes, but we can teach their 
hands to serve the purpose of eyes; and by 
means of the power of touch, we pour in the 
light of information on the eyes of their under. 
standing, The blind have this advantage over 
the seeing, that in the darkest hour of the 
night they can finger the pages of their books, 
and derive from them comfort and instruction, 
without giving trouble to others. This inven- 
tion forms a new era in the history of litera- 
ture, and no limits can be set to the benefits 
which future generations of the blind may de- 
rive fronvit. The mode of instructing them is 
this. After the pupils have acquired a know- 
ledge of the shape of the letters of the alphabet, 
words of two or three letters are submitted to 
their touch. They are then made to feel the 
words with two or three of their fingers on 
adjoining letters, by which means they are able 
to decipher two or three letters at once, which, 
by practice, will give a dexterity and fluency to 
their reading. They are then taught ortho- 
graphy, and next proceed to study the deriva- 
tion of words and their relation to each other. 
Their finger nails are kept short, to prevent 
them from injuring the surface of the letters. 
By this system of tuition, the sense of touch 
becomes the channel through which instruction 
is conveyed to the understanding and the me- 
mory. There is an advantage not to be over- 
looked from this system, when we take into 
consideration the lonely and solitary situation 
of the blind, often treated by their relations as 
burdensome, and the utmost difficulty being 
experienced, even in institutions erected for 
their reception, to keep the young mind in 
exercise. It is of incalculable benefit to them, 
now that they are furnished with books, to be 
able at all times to obtain instruction or amuse- 
ment without occasioning trouble to those who 
have the charge of them. Nothing can be 
more delightful than the contrast betwixt their 
present advantages and their former situation. 
The branches of education taught in this insti- 
tution are reading, English grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, the elements of astronomy 
and geometry, music, &c. At present there 
are above thirty individuals, whose ages vary 
from ten to thirty-two years, who can read; 
and the attainments of some of them will bear 
a comparison with those of the same age and 
time under tuition who are in possession of 
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every natural advantage. One of them is a 
young woman, who, after being educated in 
the institution for the deaf and dumb here, 
lost her sight about seven years ago. She may 
now be seen daily receiving instruction from 
one of the more advanced blind children, tracing 
by the touch the form of the letters, which she 
still remembers, and then indicating them by 
spelling the word on the fingers to her blind 
companions. Afterwards she takes her slate, 
and writes down the passage she has read. 
The restoration of this interesting individual 
to intercourse with the rational world is a 
source of exquisite pleasure to herself, and of 
gratification to all connected with her. 

“ Printing.—As has been already mentioned, 
the books are printed in the Roman character, 
the capital letters being only used, deprived of 
the small strokes at the extremities. In such 
of the letters as bear any resemblance to each 
other I retained the hair-strokes, so as more 
strongly to mark the distinction. All the mo. 
difications of the types were made after repeated 
experiments upon the blind themselves. I 
brought out my first specimen of printing be- 
fore a large and influential public meeting, at 
the examination of the inmates of the Asylum, 
on the 25th October, 1836. Being satisfied 
that the demand for books for the blind must 
for a long period be so limited as to hold out no 
adequate inducement to a publisher, I resolved 
to raise a fund distinct from that of the insti- 
tution, to be devoted exclusively to the print- 
ing of books, and to their diffusion at a cheap 
rate throughout the country. With this view 
I made my first appeal to the ladies of Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood, and I am proud to 
acknowledge that to their generous exertions I 
owe the origin of the printing fund. My next 
application for assistance was to the different 
institutions for the blind, and other benevolent 
societies, and I am happy to say that their aid 
and co-operation were cheerfully granted. These 
institutions receive copies of the books at nett 
cost. All profits accruing from this and other 
sources go to the printing fund. After I had 
procured two founts of types, one of double pica 
and the other of great primer, I commenced 
my printing at the end of January 1837. 
Having brought out several elementary books, 
I proceeded to print the New Testament in 
great primer, in super-royal 4to. size. After 
the completion of this undertaking, and wish- 
ing to add other books for the use of the blind, 
I made a fresh application in 1838 to my fel- 
low-citizens, stating the object I had in view. 
I printed a circular in the raised letters asa 
specimen of the works; and such was the in- 
terest excited, that I was not only enabled to 
perform what I had contemplated, but was 
encouraged to undertake the printing of the 
whole Bible. With this view, in March 1839, 
I completed the book of Genesis in a new type 
cut for the express purpose, the punches being 
struck apd the types cast in this city, under 
my own inspection. But before proceeding 
farther, I visited, in April, all the institutions 
for the blind ; and, as on former occasions, I 
found the utmost readiness to aid in this un- 
dertaking, by purchasing such of the different 
volumes as they required. My funds being 
very limited, I made application to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London, who 
kindly lent their assistance, by purchasing a 
few copies of the volumes I had got printed. 
The London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge also purchased a few; and the 
Edinburgh Bible Society voted me an additional 
grant to that formerly given. But the funds 
at my disposal being still inadequate for the 


undertaking, I at last, with the assistance and 






= Matthew's age : 400 copies of 79 pages. 
co-operation of James Oswald, Esq., M.P.for| St tunes ao |. _-. ae a 
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specimen of the work, at the same time stating | Map of England and Wales. 
my object, and ptaying that her majesty would 
be graciously pleased to aid me in the under- 
taking. This was transmitted to the Lords of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, and I am happy to 
record that they granted four hundred pounds, 
with the following letter :— 
*** London, Treasury Office, 11th September, 1839. 

«*¢Sir,—The Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury having 

received a communication from the Secretary of State 


10,850 volumes, 

*¢ Institution.—John Leitch, Esq. of this city, 
was the benevolent founder of the Glasgow 
| Asylum for the Blind. He suffered under a 
| partial infirmity of sight, and bequeathed the 
| sum of 5000/. towards opening and maintain. 
jing this Institution, By his deed of settle- 

ry of | ment, his trustees were to pay over the funds 
for the Home Department, upon the steps taken by you! ¢@ the Directors of the Royal Infirmary to 
connected with the printing of the Bible a tabed UE | carry’ the measure into operation ; but the 
Lordships have commanded me to express to you their | then (in 1826) directors, with the concurrence 
great approbation of your philanthropic exertions for s0/ of his trustees thought that the benevolent 
meritorious an object, and they have been p to|. . a 
direct that an issue of four hundred pounds be made to| intentions of the founder would be more effec- 
you from the royal bounty for the purpose of assisting} tually attained were it put upon the same 
you in prosecuting the work. popular footing as the Infirmary. But before 
that could be done, it became necessary to ob- 
tain an Act of Parliament. There being no 
opposition, this was readily obtained, con- 
stituting it into a body corporate— the Lord- 
provost for the time being always chairman, 
with three annually chosen by the Directors of 
failed justly to appreciate and earnestly to im-| the Royal Infirmary from their number, one 
prove their new privilege. ‘The Bible will be! from the Town Council, one from the College, 
in fifteen volumes, super-royal 4to., double | two from the Merchants House, two from the 
pica. ‘The work will consist of nine volumes | Trades’ House, one from the Faculty of Phy- 
of 200 copies each, and six volumes of 250) Sicians and Surgeons, one from the Ministers of 
copies each,—in all, 3300 volumes. There will the Established Church, and nine from the 
be 2470 pages, each page containing thirty. qualified Contributors to the Institution. The 
seven lines; 1160 reams of paper, weighing | buildings were erected by voluntary sub- 
84lbs. each ream,—9860lbs. The paper was/|%¢ription in 1827, and opened in 1828. By 
made on purpose, strongly sized to retain the the Act of Parliament, an annual subscriber of 
impression. In order to account for the great one pound one shilling, or a contributor of ten 
size of the work, it must be borne in mind | pounds or upwards, is a member. By the con- 
that it can only be printed on one side of the | Stitution of the Asylum, a contributor of 10/. 
paper, and that the letters require to be of con.| 18 constituted a member for life; and a do- 
siderable size in order to suit the touch. Wej ation of 50/. from an individual, or 100/. from 
began with a smaller type, but successive ex.;# parish or corporation, entitles each to re- 
periments obliged us to increase it to the pre-| commend a child for education into the Asylum 





(Signed) «¢G, J. PENNINGTON,’ 
*€* To John Alston, Esq.’” 

Thus, with public and private contributions, 
I shall be able next month (October) to com- 
plete for the blind the first copy of the whole 
Bible ever printed for their use. It ia grati- 
fying to know that many of the blind have not 











sent, which may be regarded as the minimum | 
size. The printing is effected by a copperplate 
printing-press. The types being strongly re- 
lieved, and liable frequently to give way under 
the heavy pressure required, it has been neces- 
sary to have them no less than four times 
recast during the progress of the work. There 
are in the operative department one man and 
one boy as compositors, who were taught in 
the Institution, and one pressman, the ordi- 
nary teacher acting as corrector of the press. 

“ The New Test t.— This is « di 


las, 


in 
four volumes, super-royal 4to., in great primer. 
There are 623 pages, forty-two lines in each 
page; 450 reams of paper, the same as made 
for the Bible, weighing 3825 lbs. ; 250 copies. 
Of the Gospel of Matthew, 500 copies; and 
500 of the Acts. There have been published— 














First Lesson Book -++++++++++++ + 400 copies of 20 pages. 
Second do. GO. ccecccccccccce 400 + 46 oe 
Church of England Catechism -- 600 16 + 
Do. 0. iturgy ---- 600 ++ 34 (Ce 
Church of Scotland Catechism -- 150 -- 32 =e 
History of the Bible -----.----+ - 10 - 25 - 
Second Edition, enlarged.------- 200 - 36 =«C 
Selections from Eminent Authors 300 23 
Do. do., with Music 504 22 + 
English Grammar 72 - 
Remarks on the Bible -.-------- 400 - 8 
Multiplication Tables—300 
Fables, with woodcuts ---.-- see 400 bs; 
Lesson on Prayer---+-++++ ++ 250 + 27 + 
Do, on Natural Religion 250 + Se 
Musical Catechism, with Tunes-- #00 - 35 ee 
Ephesians and Galatians, double 

SOD occa sdcreccesescocooses 100 
Ruth and James -----+----eeeeees 100 
Psalms and Paraphrases, in 2 

WOIE, cccccccccccccccccsccccce BOO «+. 342 
The whole Bible ----------++++++ 3300 
The New ‘Testament, in full --». 100 


for three years, free of expense. Contributors 
of 107. and upwards, uniting to the amount 
of 50/., have the like power to recommend. 
Hitherto this Institution has solicited no an- 
nual subscriptions, but depends for its support 
on its own industrial exertions, with contribu- 
tions and legacies from the pious and benevolent. 
The patronage of the public, also, does much 
in its behalf by purchasing its manufactures. 
The Table annexed, exhibits the progress of 
the industry of the inmates, and the amount of 
proceeds since its commencement, with the 
number of blind persons admitted into the Asy- 
lum, and the causes of their blindness, so far as 
known, till the Ist of January, 1840. 


** Employment. 
This Table shews how the inmates are occupied :— 
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“ Thus the manufactory consists of seventy 
blind people, and twelve not blind: viz. five 
men, six wheel-boys, and a woman, the wages 
of the latter being chargeable on the different 
branches of manufacture in which they are 
engaged. 
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** Sales for the year 1839. 


£3207 7 10 
Expense of Superintendent, Matron, Teacher, &c. 
&c., 1991. 11s. 8d. 


“* Manufacturing Department. 

Manufacture Sales.—For 1828, 213i. 10s. 7d.; 1829, 6421. 
14s.; 1830, 6651. 16s. 1ld.; 1831, 8871. lls. 5d.; 1832, 
11012. 98. ‘7d. ; 1833, 11891. 17s. 6d.; 1834, 13032. Os. 1d.; 
1835, 19531, 16s. 3d. ; 1836, 25141. 15s. 2d.; 1837, 24720. ls.; 
es, 28461. lls. 3d.; 1839, 32071. 7s. 10d. Total, 18,998i. 

8. 7d. 

Wages paid to Blind People, §c.—For 1828, 1271. 19s.; 
1829, 2741. 1ls. 7d.; 1830, 3512. 8s. 7d.3 1831, 405%. 10s. 2d.; 
1832, 4282. 4s. 9d. ; 1833, 4961. Os. Lld.; 1834, 5262. 108, 4d. ; 
1835, 590%. 128, 6d. ; 1836, 7581. 7s. 1d.; 1837, 7811. Os. 5d. ; 
me sa 16s. 11d.; 1839, 9101, 4s. 11d, Total, 64597. 

8. 4d. 

Premiums to Blind People.—For 1833, 71. 6s.; 1834, 211. 
4s. Gid.; 1835, 302. 10s, ld.; 1836, 497. 6s. 2d.; 1837, 
51. 15s. 8d.; 1838, 56l. 43.3; 1839, 542. 8s. 10d. Total, 
270%. 158, 3d. 

Loss on Manufactory.—For 1831, 811. 8s. 1d. 3; 1833, 12. 
3s. 9d. ; 1834, 171. 11s. 1d. Total, 1110. 2s. 11d. 

Gain on Manufactory.—For 1828, 121. 16s.; 1829, 71. Gis. 
1d.; 1830, 10d. 1ls.; 1832, 381. 10s. 8d.; 1835, G11. 1646 8d. 3 
1836, 951. 6s. 5d. ; 1837, 711. 138. 4d.; 1838, 537. 108. Gd.; 
1839, 691. 14s, 4d. Total, 421/. 5s, 


‘¢ The males are on piece-work, and are em- 
‘ployed ten hours per day; but when any par- 
ticular articles are wanted, they are permitted 
to work twelve hours. None of the females 
who are not attending classes work more than 
seven hours in summer, and six in winter. 





Those attending classes work three hours each 


5th. The lower marine limestone series ; 

6th. The old red sandstone. 

** Ist. The upper red sandstone, consisting of 
red and variegated sandstones, shales, some 
thin seams of coal, and a very few traces of 
coal plants, extends over very considerable por- 
tions of the regular coal-beds, both in Lanark- 
shire and Ayrshire. On the south of the 
deposit in Lanarkshire it appears not to be 
conformable with the upper coal series as on the 
north, but occurs in actual contact with some 
of the lowest members of the lower coal series 
at Crossbasket. It is not traversed in Lanark- 
shire as in Ayrshire by trap-dykes. 

‘62d. The upper, or fresh-water coal series, 
contains about thirty seams of coal, seven or 
eight of which are workable. The first work- 
able coal lies generally about forty-five or fifty 
fathoms below the red sandstone ; but at Rose- 
hall the red colour prevails as low in the series 
as the third workable coal. The first or upper 
coal measures from two and a half to three feet 
thick in the parishes of Old and New Monk- 
land; but in those of Dalziel, Dalserf, and 
Hamilton, it sometimes measures from six to 
ten feet. When so thick, it is probably a 
junction of the first and second seams. The 
second and third coal, when separate, average 
each about four feet; when united, as is some- 
times the case, they form an eight or nine feet 
coal. The fourth coal is generally too thin to 
be workable, but in the neighbourhood of Glas. 
gow it measures two and a half feet. The 
fifth or splint coal measures from two and a half 
to six feet thick. The coals that underlie the 


day, and none of them more than two hours at| splint are not so regular, either as to thickness 

a time. 

«© Total number of Blind Persons admitted into the Asylum | seams workable in the Monklands—the first is | black band. Below the coals and ironstones 
for the Blind since the Commencement, together with the | two and a half feet, the next four feet, and the 


Causes of their Blindness, so far as known :— 
Blind from their Birth 
In consequence of Inflammation 
Scarlet Fever -- 
Small Pox «..++sseeees 
Typhus Fever . 
Netfvous Fever «+++eeeesseeee 
Opacity of the Cornea_---++« 


lowest two feet thick. 


1 
Vitriol thrown on the Eyes -- | 
{ } 


Amaurosis ---.-. Cecccccccece 
Cataract -cccscccccees escceee 4 
Cataract, also Deaf and Dumb 

+e 1 


| miles. 


or geographical distribution. 


Below these, in the 
parish of Shotts, there is a cannel coal. 


or splint coal is about thirty fathoms ; from 





There are three! 


portions of the coal strata, at least, were de. 
posited in shallow water. The vegetable origin 
of coal is now universally admitted; but whe- 
ther the plants grew on the spot, or were 
drifted from a distance and accumulated in 
rafts, are questions not easily solved: but per- 
haps much light may be thrown upon the sub- 
ject by those indications of repeated subsidence 
observable in our coal-fields. Fossil trees ina 
vertical situation are rare. I have only seen 
them in three places: that at Balgray Quarry, 
near Glasgow, is the most remarkable, as there 
were many stems seen in the stone, with their 
roots ramified through it, and the stems quite 
vertical,_.circumstances which clearly indicate 
that they grew in their present position. It 
does not appear that these isolated instances 
tend fo throw much light on the question, 
whether the whole of our coal is derived from 
plants which grew on the spot, or which were 
drifted from a distance; but, coupled as the 
fact is with the ripple marks, in almost every 
portion of the stratification which assumes the 
laminated form, the presumption is certainly in 
favour of the subsidiary hypothesis. Mr. Craig 
then described the different carboniferous black. 
band ironstones found in the upper coal forma- 
tion. These he classes as the upper, which is 
about fourteen inches thick, and lies twenty- 
four fathoms above the first, or ell coal. It is 
only wrought in the parish of Old Monkland, 
at a place called Carnbroe. The middle, or 
Airdrie, black band lies about sixteen fathoms 
below the splint coal, and measures from four- 
teen to twenty-two inches thick. The lowest 
lies much lower, and the stratification is about 
the same quality and thickness as the Airdrie 


already noticed we arrive at a marine series, 
containing three or four limestones, which, 


The) with their associated shales, contain encrinites, 
distance from the first or ell coal to the fifth | 


bellerophons, nucula, enomphili, orthoceratites, 
and other remains decidedly marine. This 


the splint to the under coal is nearly forty) portion of the strata contains only two or three 


fathoms. The area in which these valuable 
beds of coal occur extends in Lanarkshire 


from Glasgow to Carluke, a distance of twenty | 
In breadth it varies from six to fif-| 


very thin seams of coal ; it is about 200 yards 
thick. This group Mr. Craig denominates the 
upper limestone series. We now arrive at the 
lower coal series, which contains no limestones, 


Accident «+--+ sees 
Vomiting of Blood -.- 
. Measles 


[teen miles: fifteen to twenty square miles | but a number of coals; the lowest of which is 
From Causes Not KNOWN «eresseeeee | 


of this area are occupied by the upper red sand-| the cannel coal, measuring from two to three 
|stone. The fossil shells found in this forma. feet thick. The main coal lies fifteen fathoms 
SEcTION C.—Geology. jtion are all of fresh-water origin. ‘There are! above the cannel coal. These, and some other 
MONDAY. from seven to ten varieties of the genus Unio.| thin seams, are associated in some localities 
Brief abstract of Mr. Craig’s paper ‘On the| The different species are characteristic of dif-|with valuable black-band ironstones. These 
Coal Formation of the West of Scotland.’—/| ferent portions of the stratification, the larger are wrought at Keppoch, near Glasgow. The 
Mr. Craig began with a brief account of the/ species being lowest, and the smaller highest in} upper ironstone measures from fifteen to 
general features of the district he had surveyed | the series. The remains of the Megalichthys | sixteen inches. ‘The under band varies 
at the suggestion of the Local Committee of! Hibdertii prevail from the lowest coal to the|from four to ten inches in thickness. The 
the British Association in Glasgow. The geo-| upper black-band ironstone. This is also the black-band ironstones of the Glasgow coal- 
logy of the district which comprehends the; case with the Gyracanthus formosus of Agassiz. field contain very little clay, and about as 
whole of Dumbarton and Renfrew shires, and|The Ctenocanthus, and two other species not) much carbonaceous matter as serves to calcine 
the greater portions of Lanark, Ayr, and Stir-| yet described, are also found in the upper iron-|it; on which account it is considered more 
ling shires, the Islands of Bute and Arran, and | stone, and in the roof of the splint coal. These! valuable than the clay ironstones hereafter to 
part of the Argyleshire coasts, were delineated | and other ichthyological remains are found in|be noticed. Below the lower coal series there 


15 
126.” 


on a large and beautifully coloured map, and a| great abundance in the roof of the Shott’s coal, | occur several small groups of clay ironstones 


which is the second seam below the splint coal.' embedded in shale, each separated from the 
The shales of this series abound in fossil ferns,|other by beds of sandstone and an occasional 
stigmaria, lepidodendra, asterophylitis, sigil-' stratum of limestone. Mr. Craig shewed a 
laria, and other coal plants. The Sternbergia vertical section wherein all these beds were 
approxima has been found in the roof of the| exhibited, the ironstones of which amount to 
splint coal. It is worthy of remark, that the| sixty-six in number, twenty feet of which 
Stigmaria ficoides is very frequently found a poe be wrought in different veinings in the 
the shales, with the leaves attached to the| same pit. Underneath these ironstones, shales, 
stem, and spread out laterally, in a manner|&c. lies the main limestone, measuring from 
which never could have occurred had the plant | four to six feet thick ; beneath which is a layer 
been drifted from a distance. The ripple marks, | of aluminous shale, from which alum is manu- 
which are observable on almost all the shales|factured. This bed is followed by a seam of 
and laminated sandstones, not only in the upper | coal, from four to five feet thick, of a sul- 
series, but through the whole of the carbonifer-|phureous nature, and containing nodules of 
ous formation, tend also to shew that these|iron pyrites. These beds are succeeded by 


number of longitudinal and vertical sections of 
the strata. After alluding to the general cha- 
racter of the superficial deposits, and mention- 
ing that he had found the Mytilus edulis, the 
Litorina littoralis, and other recent sea-shells, 
at the elevation of 360, 100, 80, and 40 feet 
above the present level of the sea, Mr. Craig 
proceeded to describe the different portions of 
the strata, as subdivided and coloured in the 
map and sections. These he classed as fol- 
lows :— 

1st. The upper red sandstone series ; 

2d. The upper or fresh-water coal series ; 

3d. The upper marine or limestone series ; 

4th. The lower coal series ; 
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limestones, shales, andj sandstones; then by 
an extensive formation of thin compact lime- 
stones embedded in shale; and finally by old 
yed sandstone.—Such is the general’ descrip- 
tion of the strata as developed on the Clyde 
and its tributaries, from Lanark to the Vale of 
Leven, as described by Mr. Craig. Mr. Craig 
then entered upon a description of the different 
coal-fields in Ayrshire. The coal-field there 
divides itself into several basins, among which 
are those of Irvine, Kilmarnock, Ayr, and 
Dalry. These contain from four to six or 
seven workable coals, measuring from two and 
a half to seven feet thick each, a valuable 
black-band ironstone, and a great many clay 
ironstones, the whole based upon marine lime- 
stones of great thickness. Mr. Craig’s paper 
was illustrated by large maps, and sections of 
the various coal-pits and borings which had 
been made through the extensive district, 
amounting to 3600 square miles, which he had 
surveyed. These were taken at various points 
in the stratification, and developed the whole in 
depth to the extent of above 1000 yards. At 
the conclusion, the paper was described by Dr. 
Buckland as one of the most important ever 
laid before the British Association. Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill, Mr. J. S. Menteith of Close. 
burn, and Mr. D. Milne, also bore testimony 
to its great value and accuracy. 


MONDAY. 
Section G,—Mechanics, 


Mr. Gordon, ‘On the Turbine.’ The sub- 
ject is brought before the Section solely in the 
desire that the attention of British machinists 
may be directed to a water-wheel—a recipient 
of water power, which is but little known in 
this country, but which has for some ‘ears ex- 
cited the greatest interest on the Continent of 
Europe. The fundamental princij.!e upon 
which the construction of the turbine is based, 
is that by which the maximum of useful effect 
is obtained from a given fall of water ; depend. 
ing on the relative velocity of the water and its 
recipient, which ought to be such that the 
water enters the wheel without shock and quits 
it again without velocity. Borda, Burdin, and 
Poncelet, have successively proposed wheels on 
this principle; and the well-known Barker's 
mill has recently been attempted to be so con- 
structed as to include this principle, by Mr. 
Whitelaw of Glasgow, whose large wheel at 
the Shaws Water-works is said to have pro- 
duced admirable results; the efficiency being 
reported to be ninety per cent of the theoretical 
effect of the existing power. Barker’s mill, in 
any form hitherto employed, has not yielded as 
much as fifty per cent. The turbine of Four- 
neyron differs very materially from all that had 
been previously proposed. A notion of its con- 
struction may readily be formed by supposing 
an ordinary water-wheel, with curved buckets, 
laid on its side, the water being made to enter 
from the interior of the wheel by the inner cir- 
cumference of the crown, flowing along the 
buckets, and escaping at the outer circum- 
ference. A drawing was exhibited of a turbine 
of about five-horse power, the fall being three 
feet, and the expenditure of water equal totwenty 
cubic feet per second. The machine consists 
essentially of, Ist. A reservoir ; the bottom of 
which is divided into radial compartments by 
curved plates, serving to guide the water to take 
8 particular direction of efflux. 2d. A circular 
sluice, capable of nicety ofadjustment. 3d. ‘The 
wheel with curved buckets. Reference was 
then made to the principal turbines erected in 
France and Germany : particularly to that at 
Tnyal near Gisors, and those at Miillbach and 











Moussay, as instances of falls of from 6’ 6” to 
11 feet, from twenty to forty-two horse power. 
And again to those at St. Blazien in the Black 
Forest, as instances of very high falls, the one 
being 704 feet, the other 345 feet. The one 
wheel weighs 105 lbs. the other 35 lbs. The 
conclusions, drawn from a series of careful ex- 
periments on these wheels, with a perfectly 
constructed brake dynamometer, or friction 
strap, conducted by Mr. Morin, are these : — 
Ist. That turbines are with equal advantage 
applicable for high and for low falls. 2d. That 
their net useful effect equals seventy to seventy- 
eight per cent of the theoretical effect of the 
power. 3d. That they may work at very differ- 
ent speeds above and below that corresponding 
to the maximum of useful effect; the useful 
effect varying, nevertheless, very little from the 
maximum. And, 4th. That they work at very 
considerable depths under water, the relation of 
useful to theoretical effect not being thereby 
notably diminished. The power of the onewheel 
at St. Blazien is fifty-six horse power; that 
of the other, of which a drawing full size was 
shewn, is fifty-eight horse power. This is 14} 
inches diameter. Its extreme depth or breast is 
225 inches, or less than one quarter. It makes 
2200 to 2300 revolutions per minute. Its effi- 
ciency is reported to be eighty to eighty-five 
per cent. The factory consists of 8000 water- 
spindles ; 34 fine, and 36 coarse, carding en. 
gines ; 2 cleansers, and other accessories. Mr. 
Gordon stated that the theory of the effects of 
the turbine is very perfect, and he purposes 
shortly to publish it; and that Poncelet has 
published an admirable pamphlet, entitled 
* Théorie des Effets Mécaniques de la Turbin 
Fourneyron,” where the theory differs very 
little from that to be offered. 


In the afternoon of Tuesday the general 
Dinner of the Association took place: but 
space will not permit more than this announce- 
ment in our present number ; our detailed 
notice must unavoidably be reserved for a 
future Gazette. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, Oct. 20, 1840. 
Srirtine of October 12,-.M. Duvernoy read a 
memoir ‘On a newly discovered Parasitical 
Isopodal Crustacea,’ which he considered might 
form a third family in the section of Mr. Milne 
Edwards’s sedentary isopodal crustaceous ani- 


mals. They were found on the under sides of 
the bronchie of the prawn. He had examined 
them carefully with powerful microscopes, and 
gave an account of their formation. They 
were to be considered as intermediate between 
the families of the Bopyri and the Jones.—M. 
Cauchy contributed‘a further memoir ‘ On the 
Variations of the Elements of the Planetary 
Orbits.” In the formule at which he had 
arrived there were no further integrations to 
be made concerning time, and by aid of these 
formule the necessary equations could be con- 
structed. He found that on applying his for- 
mule to the determining of the variation of the 
second order of the first elliptic element, he 
was led back to the theorem laid down by 
Poisson, and according to which, the purely 
secular irregularities disappeared in the part of 
that variation which is due to the variability of 
the elements of the orbit.—A new solar regu- 
lator, portable, and giving directly the mean 
time, invented by M. de Saulcy, was reported 
on by M. Mathieu in terms of high commend. 
ation.—-M. Cagniard Latour explained a new 
machine for effecting the vibration of a cord, 
with a view to ascertain the number of its 
vibrations compared with the synchronal vi- 


A 
brations of a hammer, in the production of mu. 
sical sounds. He employed a small nodule of 
glass, at the extremity of a cord vibrating be. 
tween two upright pillars or supporters. He 
still found that the number of the vibrations so 
obtained was only one half of the synchronal 
ones. 

Modification of Marsh’s Apparatus for Test. 
ing Arsenic.—M. Lassaigne read to the Aca. 
demy the following method of operating with 
Marsh’s apparatus, as being equally sure, and 
requiring less skill and dexterity on the part of 
the experimenter. The gas, disengaged by 
Marsh’s apparatus, is made to pass into a s0- 
lution of pure nitrate of silver, when the arsen- 
iated hydrogen gas, mixed with the pure 
hydrogen gas, is decomposed by little and little 
by the oxide of the silver. The latter is then 
reduced, the liquor becomes brownish, and the 
metallic silver is deposited in black flakes, and 
there is a production of arsenic acid, which 
remains in solution, and is mixed with the 
excess of the nitrate of silver employed. All 
the arseniated hydrogen gas having been ab. 
sorbed and decomposed, some chlorhydric acid 
is added to the solution, little by little, in order 
to decompose the excess of the nitrate of silver, 
and transform it into a chlorure. A filtration 
is then made, in order to separate the chlorure, 
which is mixed with the metallic silver, and 
which is precipitated by the passage of the 
arseniated hydrogen. An evaporation is after- 
wards made, at a gentle heat, in a small porce- 
lain saucer. During the concentration and 
evaporation, the nitric acid contained in the 
liquor reacts on the arsenious acid, and 
makes it pass into the state of regular ar- 
senical acid. This latter substance forms the 
residuum of the operation, and its chemical 
properties may be readily tested. By this 
method one milligramme of arsenious acid, dis. 
solved in 1000 grammes of distilled water, or 
one quart, had been detected. 

Dr. Turnbull, whose cures of deafness have 
attained for him so much celebrity in London, 
has been operating here at the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution with wonderful success. The me- 
dical men of that establishment acted with great 
jealousy towards him, and threw every impedi- 
ment in his way: they gave him also two of 
the worst cases there. He applied his liquid to 
the ears of two of the pupils, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour they could hear the tick. 
ing of a watch two feet off. They could also 
hear the Doctor pronounce the words mamma, 
papa, &c., near them, and actually repeated 
them immediately. ‘This has made a great 
sensation in Paris. 

There is a poet in the south of France, 
named Jasmin, a native, we believe, of Tou- 
louse or Agen, and by trade a barber, who has 
excited for some years great enthusiasm among 
his compatriots by the originality, vigour, and 
good feeling of his effusions. He goes about 
from town to town, like a minstrel of old, and 
he publishes from time to time songs, fables, 
and fugitive pieces, something in the style of 
Béranger. A short time since he was at Pau, 
and was present at one of Lady Fitzgerald’s 
soirées, when he was quite the lion of the 
evening. A few days before a public dinner 
had been given him in that town, when he 
recited some verses; which, though in honour 
only of the monument of Despourrins, to which 
he had paid a visit, contain much animated 
poetry, and are curious as a specimen of the 
Béarnais dialect of the present day. 

When Jasmin’s health had been proposed 
and drunk after dinner, he returned the com« 





pliment in the following strain :— 
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“ Moussus ! 
Se pungiriguo (colonne) que tan beillo 
ag ey J s truqua las mas 4 moun refrin, 
Et me festejas touts de famillo en famillo, 
Et me ba’ y, ensemble, un gran frustin; 
Oh! Mercio! estacas uno triplo quaouquillo 
A moun mantel de pelerim! ! !” 

An uncommonly piquante chronique scan- 
daleuse has just appeared (we have not had 
time to read it) in the “ Memoirs of M, Gis- 
quet,”’ late Prefect of Police, whose trial against 
the editor of “* The Messager” for a libel accus- 
ing him of malversation, made so much noise, 
and completely ruined his character. He had 
been in office during the times of the Fieschi 
attempt and the passing of the laws of Septem. 
ber, and he threatened to publish all he knew 
of the secret proceedings of Thiers, Molé, and 
the ‘“* Great Unnamed.” They say he has kept 
his word, and that he is one of those ‘qui ont 
tout vu et qui n’ont rien oublié.” It is a four. 
volume affair. 


rrin, 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

The Earl of Strafford going to Execution. 
Painted by Paul de la Roche; Engraved by 
George Sanders. Budd; Molteno; and 
Ackermann and Co. 

Tus painting, as well as its companion 

“Charles the First in the Guard-room,” by 

the same artist, when exhibited at the British 

Gallery along with works of the old masters, 

excited very considerable attention, from the 

high qualities they possessed and from the his- 
torical interest of the subjects, to which our 
pages bore ample testimony. 

We have now before us an engraving which, 
from its character and style of execution, can- 
not fail to have a wide ciroulation ; and, like the 
“Sacking of Basing House” (recently noticed 
in our Gazette), aid the cause of humanity, by 
shewing the effects of brutal violence when 
under the influence of bigotry, superstition, 
and party animosity. We speak this of the 
two subjects conjointly. 

No language can convey a deeper pathos, or 
excite a more lively interest, in the fate of the 
unfortunate Earl of Strafford, than the pencil 
of Paul de la Roche has expressed. Ane it is 
gratifying to see these high qualities of art so 
ably borne out in the engraving by Mr. George 
Sanders, which, as an example of the great im- 
provements made in mezzotinto, may justly 
rank with the best specimens which have ap- 

in that class of art ; uniting as it does 
the richest varieties of execution, and in which 
the beautiful character of the detail is accu- 
rately rendered : while the effect, as a whole, 
is most skilfully preserved.* 








THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden,— By a great oversight we, 
last week, omitted to notice the successful re- 
vival of Beaumont and Fletcher's fine comedy 
The Spanish Curate ; and it is now almost too 
late to repair our fault, for it has become quite 
a popular piece. We must, however, mention 
that it is most effectively cast and acted; Mr. 
Farren playing the Curate, and Mr. Bartley 
the Lawyer; the heroine is sustained by 
Madame Vestris: and, in fact, the whole force 
of the theatre is called into requisition to make 
out the remaining dramatis persone. Some 
trifling alterations have been made in the text 
to bring the play nearer to the more refined 
manners of the present day, but we do not 
think they improve it.— The Greek Boy is 


* We understand this fine megzotinto engraving is 
copied from a line engraving by a French artist, 


nightly gaining in public favour ; it is one of 
Mr. Lover’s most happy dramatic efforts, 

Haymarket. —Mrs. Fitzwilliam has been 
making a few more “last nights” before start- 
ing across the Atlantic, and on Monday came 
out in a new farce called Out of Place. It isa 
laughable trifle, almost dependent on the comic 
powers of Mrs. Fitzwilliam for its success ; 
which, however, was unequivocal enough. 
Lord Byron’s tragedy of Werner has been 
added to the amusements here; Mr. Wallack 
resuming his original part, Ulric, and Mr. 
Macready playing Werner,—-a part which is 
universally acknowledged to be one of his best, 
if not his finest conception. 

The Prince’s Theatre.— Another amateur 
society, denominated Thespians, has started 
into existence, and commenced a series of 
‘** nights”’ at this house on Monday. The play 
was Macleth, which was followed by High 
Life Below Stairs. The acting was fair enough 
for novices, and the audience (a very large and 
respectable one) seemed inclined to be pleased 
with every thing, and in a most forgiving dis- 
position. 





VARIETIES. 

Napier’s Bones.—We have been favoured 
with a sight of an original specimen of these 
singular instruments, which were invented by 
the celebrated Napier for the facility of com- 
putation, before his masterstroke invention of 
logarithms. The box contains five series of 
seven rods, and one extra table containing the 
squares and cubes of single digits. His little 
work, entitled ‘* Rabdologia,” published at 
Edinburgh in 1617, contains a minute account 
of the method of operating with these rods; 
but until we saw the present, we were not 
aware that any specimen of them had been 
preserved. In ‘‘ Hudibras,” the astrologer Sy- 
drophel is mentioned as an adept in the art of 
using them. 

Almanacks.—Messrs. Tilt and Bogue have 
issued a number of sheet and other almanacks, 
varying in price from one penny to one shilling, 
and suited for all purposes and places; among 
them we may mention the pretty little “* Mini- 
ature,” the ‘* National,” the ‘* Paragon,” the 
** Useful,” and the “ Hat.” While speaking of 
almanacks let us call attention to our old favour- 
ite, “The Sudbury Pocket-book,”* which is 
as neatly embellished, and contains as pleasing 
matter as ever: and this is no faint praise. 

The little ‘¢ Bijou” is announced for early 
publication. Mr. Schloss has this year con- 
fided t' + poetic illustrations to the popular pen 
of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

The Alpaca, now endeavoured to be natu- 
ralised in Britain, is an animal of the llama 
tribe; native of the Cordilleras, or mountain 
district of Peru; very valuable for its wool, 
importations of which have already taken place 
to the extent of 3,000,000lbs. It is used as 
deer in the parks of the Spanish grandees in 
Peru, and its flesh is equal to any venison. 
Some are white, others brown and mottled. 
(Patterns of manufactures from the wool, as 
fine as silk, were exhibited at the Glasgow 
Model and Manufactury Rooms.) The alpaca 
does not perspire as sheep do, and therefore 
requires no smearing, which will be an im- 
mense saving to the Scotch farmer; and the 
heavy coat of wool on its body (fine as silk) is 
sufficient protection in the Peruvian moun- 
tains, where deluges of rain fall four months in 
the summer season ; and, from the alpacas living 
under the line of perpetual snow, it proves 
“® Published by Fulcher, Sudbury ; and Longmans and 
} Co, London, 








that a cold climate is congenial to them even in 
winter. The alpaca lives on “ zeho,” a kind of 
withered grass which grows on all mountains 
above a certain altitude, — proving that they 
will exist where sheep will not. Supplies 
of the animal were at Glasgow for sale, 
and we believe Lord Breadalbane bought 
some to try on his estate at Taymonth, 
where the cappercailzie already flourishes, 
There were, also, samples of the raw alpaca 
silky wool, assorted black (without dye), white, 
red, brown, foxy, grey, mottled, &c. No ani. 
mal grease in this wool—illustrative that the 
animal requires no washing before shearing, 
and the wool can at present be sold at 20d. per 
Ib. During the panic of 1837, when highland 
wool sold at 33d. per Ib., upwards of 1,000,000 
Ibs. of alpaca realised 2s. and 2s. 6d. per lb, 
Specimens of different kinds of manufacture 
from alpaca, in imitation of silk,—-some black 
as jet (without dye), others white, coloured, 
dyed, and wove in great variety of figures ; can 
be manufactured at one-third the price of silk, 
and is said by the manufacturer to be three 
times more valuable than Scotch wool. 

James Cleland, Esq. LL.D.—This gentle. 
man, who for many years held a prominent 
civic station in Glasgow, and devoted himself 
with so much success to the illustration of its 
statistics, died there on Wednesday evening, 
the 14th instant. He was too ill to attend the 
British Association during its recent meeting, 
but highly valuable information from his pen 
was communicated to it. 

The Eccaleobion.—Fifteen ostrich eggs were 
deposited at this place for hatching one day 
last week; they were sent by the Earl of 
Derby from Knowsley, where they had been 
laid in his lordship’s aviary. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and 
Civilised State, by W. C. Taylor, Esq. LL.D. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s,—Lives of British Admirals, by R. Southey 
and R. Bell, 5 vols. f.cap 8vo. 30s.—The Catiline and 
Jugurthine Wars of Sallust, translated into English, svo. 
8s.—Tabular View of the History and Literature of the 
Materia Medica, by J. Pereira, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Cruttwell’s 
Original Housekeeper's Accompt-Book, 4tv. 2s.—De 
Porquet’s Key to Portuguese Trésor, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Sta- 
tutes, — 8vo. Session 1840 (3d and 4th Victoria), 12s.— 
Heads of the People, 2d edition, 8vo. 14s,—The Art of 
Oil Painting, by J. Cawse, royal 8vo. 12s.—Stow’s Train- 
ing System, new edition, 12mo. 5s,—Treatise on the Law 
of Lien, by J. Cross, 8vo. 15s —A Journey Round my 
Room, from the French of Maistre, post 8vo, 3s. 6d.— 
Robinson Crusoe, Strange’s edition, 8vo. 10s.—History of 
Napoleon, Strange’s edition, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s.—Howard 
and Napoleon Contrasted, 18mo. 1s.— Dr. Thwaite’s 
Scenes of Death, 2d edition, l#mo. 2s. 6d.—Scenes in 
Foreign Lands, by the Rev, Isaac Taylor, }2mo, {%s.— 
The Sporting Almanack, 1841, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—Two Sum- 
mers in Norway, by the Author of «The Angler in 
Ireland,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Chronological and Pro- 
phetical Numbers of the Bible, by D, Macdougal, me- 
dium 8vo. 10s.— Smith’s Standard Library: Poetry, 
Vol. II. medium 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous 
Works, medium #vo. 3s.—Church Tracts, by J. A. 
Thornthwaite, 18mo. 5s.—Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 
Vol. VI. 4to, 8s. (completing the work.) 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 


Barometer. 

30°15 to 30°03 
| 29-88 +. Wl 
| 29°74 29-112 
29-94 20°86 
29°62 29:79 
29:99 «- Suid 


| _ Thermometer. | 
--15 | From 33 to : } 
Friday coer 16 eere e 
Saturday -- 17 sees 
Sunday ---+ 18 eee 
Monday -- 19 | 
Tuesday -- 20 4 
Wednesday 21 | -- oe 2005 += 3008 

Wind, north-west on the 15th; west on the 16th; 
north-west and north-east on the 17th; south-west on 
the 18th; west on the 19th; north-west on the 20th ; and 
south-west on the 2!st. 

On the 15th, generally clear; the 16th, and two follow- 
ing days, cloudy, with frequent showers of rain ; the 19th, 
morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear; the 20th, 
and following day, generally clear.—An aurora borealis, 
very bright, between seven and nine on the evening of 
the 19th. 

Rain fallen, ‘215 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CyaApBLes Henpy ADAMS, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square.—Lectures, by Eminent Professors, are delivered 
every Monday Evening.—The French Class is superintended by 
Monsieur Delille, and the Vocal and Instrumental Classes are 
under the Direction of Mr. Le Jeun2.—Six Concerts wil! be given 
during the Season, to four of which each Member of the In- 
stitution, with a Lady, will be admitted gratuitously. The 
Discussion Meetings will shortly be resumed. 

Terms of Subscription,—For the Lectures, Reading Room, “3s 
brary, and Literary Meetings, Two Guineas per annum, or 
Guinea half-yearly.—Each Member is allowed to introduce ae 
Lady to the Lectures. 


LECTROTY PE, _or ELECTRO. 
GRAPHY. — Publish 
furnished with Duplicates of their "en ous Plates in Co per, of 
all sizes, either from Copper or Steel originals, by E. Palmer, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 103 Newgate Street, London, 
where Specimens in great variety may be seen. 





This day: is published, | 


R. SANDERS’S ENGRAVING of the 
beautiful pager eg of LORD STRAFFORD 
going to EXECUTION, painted by P. Delaroche, and in the 
Collection of His Grace the ee of Sutherland; engraved in the 
highest style of Mezzotinto by George Sanders. Size of the En- 
graving, allowing of a suitable margin for framing, is 18 inches 
by 16. Prints, 12s.; ene Qls.; ditto, before Letters (of which 
only Fifty are taken), 31s. 
London: Published by James Budd and Co. 14 Dalston Rise; 
Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand; and may be had of every Book 
and Printseller in the United Kingdom. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY MISS_ erga y 
On the Ist of N will be n 3 vols. cloth, 
price ll. 11s, 6d. with Mageaving’ss 


{T= CITY of the MAGYAR; or, Hun- 


gary and her Institutions in 1839-40. 





y MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “ The City of the gy « The Beauties of 
the Bosphorus,” 
London: George Virtue. 


blished, i 





3 Great Marlborough Street. 
BULWER'S WORKS for November will contain 
Pelham ; 
Or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
Illustrated uniformly with the preceding Volumes. 
%%% Orders received by all Booksellers. 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(CQ HRONTCL E'S of LIFE. 
By the same Author, just published, 
A Volume of Lyrics. 
12mo. cloth, elegant, gilt leaves, price 108. 6d. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
MANACKS for the YEAR 1841, 
printed for the Company of Stationers, to be published 
on Thursday, Nov, 19th. 
Francis Moore’s Almanack . . - + + «+ « Price rh 
* 0 
The Lady’s and Gentleman’s wed united ” see 
Rider’s British Merlin . . - ° ° - el 
John Partridge’s Almanack .. « + + «- O 
Moore’s Almanack ee Lat ea we 6 Oe 
London Sheet Almanac, on a : Copperplate ove a 
White's Celestial Atlas, or New Ephemeris . . . I 
The Same, bound, with a Series of ‘Tables requisite 
to the Use of Nautical Men, Astronomers, &c. ; 
manack,” and ‘* White’s owed > 
Wing’s Sheet Almanack . . ee 
The (ommuenente Suatacts me 
The Englishman's Almanack . . 
The Medical Almanack . . 
The Family and Parochial Aimanack . 
The Stationers’ a — a beautiful En- 
gtaving) . . +... . Tae 2 
With useful Tables, adapted to each Comics, viz. 
1. Middlesex, Herts, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
2. Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset. 

» 3. Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
4. Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Ely, Huntingdon, and 
_ _ Bedford. 

.» Warwick, Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, and Derby. 
Wales. 
i Wilts, Hants, Oxford, Berks, and Bucks. 
8, York, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland. 


HE NEW VOLUME of Sir E. L. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
By MRS. C, BARON WILSON, 
Edinburgh. apa, 
Goldsmith’s Almanack, enlarged oe 
Clerical Almanack . . . coer @ 
intended as menpemeny to ** The Nautical Al- 
The Mechanic’s Almanack .. . 
COUNTY ALMANACKS, each 6d. 
South Wales, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Stafford, and North 
*x* All the above Al ks are disti 





ished by the Arms of 
the Company, and by the » Words 
os Printed for the Company of Stationers, 
And sold by George Greenhill, 
At their Hall, in Ludgate Street, London.” 


0 On November aos ta 





On the 3ist of October will be ana 
R. HEATH’S ANNUALS, &e. 
for 1841, 

Keepsake. Edited by Lapy BLEssinc- 
TON, 2is. 

Picturesque Annual: Belgium. By T. 
Roscox. 2ls. 

Book of Beauty. Edited by Lapy Bes. 
SINGTON. 2Is. 

Legends of Venice. 12 Designs by Hrr- 
BERT. 4to. 2 

Children of the Nobility. 4to. Third and 
Last Series, ~ 


ondon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ANNUALS FOR 18 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
MK. CHARLES HEA 


HE BOOK of BEAU 2 X, 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
The Engravings are Sixteen in pertig and highly finished 
by eminent Art 
This Book contains Drummond's Portrait of Her Majesty. 


The Picturesque Annual, 
Also rey 7 Sixteen splendid Engravings. 
Edit ‘homas Roscoe, E: 

The Caoutchouc po of binding has vba applied by those 
experienced Binders, Messrs. Westley and Co. for the purpose of 
displaying the Plates in all their brilliancy and elegance, and to 
prevent them detaching, as ip the old mode, whilst it enables the 
reader to enjoy the literary part with delightful ease, free from 
the stiffness so objectionable in these books when sew 

Bound with embossed Saxony, paper royal Bvo. 1/, ‘Ie3 
India Proofs, 2/. 128. 6d, 
London: Longman, Orme, an Green, and Longman. 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 24, 1840. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
The Clockmaker ; 


Or, Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, of Slickville. 
Third Series. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


IL. 
The Life, Journals, and en, of 


Samuel Pepys, » Esq. F 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the a = Charles Il. 
and James II. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. The whole 
now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 


III. 
NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PILOT,” &c. 


Mercedes of Castile; 
A aay of the Days of Calamus 
+ Fenimore Cooper, E 
Author of “ The Prairie, ” « Last of the Mohicans,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
The Sixth and concluding Volume of the Collected Edition of 
The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
(Earl of Orford), 

(Consisting chiefly of Letters to Miss Berry, &c. now first pub- 
lished), will be issued with the Magazines at the end of the pre- 
sent month, and will be embellished with Portraits of Miss Berry, 
j| Mrs, Walpole (after Eckardt), Margravine of Anspach, Hon, 

rs, Damer. 


V. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, 
To be published with the Magazines, on November 1, will 
comprise Mrs. Trollope’s celebrated Novel, 


The Widow Barnaby, 
Which will be followed by other popular Works. 


Also, just published, 
The Dowager ; 
Or, the atetonm. School for Scandal. 


Author of ¢* Mothers and ahenebaen? «€ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 
8 vols. 8v0. 
Richard Bentley, 


New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in 


rdinary to Her Majesty, 


blished, b: ; 


a & 
ds Almanacks for 1 
r [ABLES "REQU ISITE to ‘the USE of 
NAUTICAL aes, ASTRONOMERS, and others; 
intended ly a! y to the ** Nautical Alma- 
nack,” and “ White's Celestial Atlas;” to which is prefixed an 
Introduction — atory of their use, with Improved Methods 
and Rules for determining the Latitude and Longitude at Sea, 
and of resolving the most useful Problems in Nautica! Astronomy. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.8; ~: S. B. 
WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R.A.S; and JAME:! 


’ Company, 








HANN, Esq, of King’ 's College. 
With © White's Ephemeris” prefixed, the price is 5s. 6d. 
London: Sold by George Greenhill, at the Hall of the Company 
of Stationers, Ludygate 8 treet. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vols. LXXIV. and LXXV, 
On Monday the 2d of N , in 2 vols. bellished wit 
Portraits, price 10s. 


J ARRATIVES of PERIL and SUF- 


FERIN 
Ry R. A. DAVENPORT. 
In 2 vols. py Vols. ERY and LXXV. of 
**'The Family Libra 
London: Printed for Thomas Tere, Cheapside; and 
sold by all other Booksellers 
*,* The Family! Library will be completed i in Righty Volumes. 











ISHER'S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
Ks By MARY HOWITT, 
Thirty-six Plates, clagwadly bound in satin, price One Guinea, 
Will be published on the 3ist instant. 


Also, 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book. 
By the Author of ** The Women of England,” 
Sixteen Plates, handsomely bound, 8s. 


. Volume II. of 
Constantinople and the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 
Forty-Eight Plates, bound in morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Fisher, Son, and Co, London ; Chatham Street, Manchester ; 
Hunter Street, matinee 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8va. price 16s. cloth, 
IBLIOTHECA CLASSI CA; or, a 
Classical Dictionary, on a plan entirely new ; containing 
an authentic and minute mere of the proper names which 
occur in Greek and Latin Au 
ICK, ae D., > 





thor 
a “cig DYM MOC 
MAS DYMOC IK, 

« We sincerely en saa this elaborate a excellently execu- 
ted work will be duly appreciated. If a person totally ignorant 
of classical history and learned allusion were to read this over 
attentively, we might almost venture to say, that the maxim 

would be disproved, that ‘ there is no royal road to learning.’ We 
should think it to be a necessary opyen lage to every study, and a 
library where it was not to be found, incomplete,”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Cc AVE'S POPULAR THEOLOGICAL WORKS, vis. 
IVES of the MOST EMINENT 
FATHERS of the CHURCH, new edition, revised by 
the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. Worcester College, Oxford; 3 vols. 
8vo. price 24s, boun in cloth. 
2. Primitive Christianity; or, Religion of 


the Ancient Christians: new edition. By the Rev. Henry Cary, 
M.A. 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 
. nT ° 
3. Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
new edition, By the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 8vo. price 9s, cloth. 
Also, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers,—St. Clement, St. Polycarp, St. Ignatius, St. Barnabas, 
the Pastor of Hermos, and the Martyrdoms of St, Ignatius and 
St. Polycarp. Translated by Archbishop Wake. 
Oxford: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, London: 
and —_ by all other Booksellers. 


In 3 vole, neatly bound in ‘iat price 7s, 6 


CATECHETICAL EXPLANATION 
of the wae oi of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
y MRS. 8S. MADDOCK, 
Author of “ The Collects of the Church’ of England 
Catechetically Explained 

** Few works are better adapted to awaken the minds of youth 
to a serious consideration of their moral and religious duties.”— 

Hampshire Chronicle. ia 

we 


ondon: Houl and Co. P. 








IR WALTER SCOTT PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED. — The Novels, Tales and Romances, 
Poetical and Prose Works, with Life by Lockhart, 98 vols. illus- 
trated by 423 Proof or early Impressions of Engravings by the 
most eminent Artists. 
Asonly rs few — can be made up, early app noetion must be 
H. Washbourne, Salisbury Squa’ 
%y* Either ‘Portion may also be had separate, with or 
without the additional Plates. 
FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
8d edition, price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE AUTHOR’S PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT, A Guide to the Print- 
ing, and P new Works; comprising Ex- 
planations of the ‘Process of Printing, Preparation, and Calcu- 
lation of Manuscripts; Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Lllus- 
trations, Publishing, Advertising, &c, With an Kxemplification 
and Description ot the Typographical Marks used in the Cor- 
rection of the P Press 
“* Every one who has written, or she mee write, for the press, 
should possess this work.” —Metropolit 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Sirets to be ray A fs the Book- 
sellers, or sent, post free, to 











ADING AND BOOK ‘soci ETI ES. 


INTS | for the FORMATION of READ- 
ING and BOOK SOCIETIES; with an improved 
Pian for rendering them more extensively available and efficient, 
‘o be had of the Booksellers, or rrp tay a gratis, and post 
free, to orders add ‘o the 
» Ranneens and Otley, Conduit Strest, 





veya Ore. price 14s. cloth, | lettered, 


[Hs PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES of 


INDIA. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Late of the Medical Staff of the Bengal Army, and Superin- 
tendant of the Hon. East India Company’s Botanic Garden at 
Saharunpore, and Author of ‘Illustrations of the Botany and 
other Branches of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains.” 

‘* We feel that, with every disposition to do justice to Dr. 
Royle’s labours, we have failed in giving any thing like an idea 
of their value and importance. The contents of his volume are 
so varied and interesting that it is absolutely impossible, in so 
short a notice, to do justice to it.”—Britannia, Oct. L0th, 1840. 

“The early pages of the Essay are a jucid and well-written 
sketch “ the arts of culture in other parts of the world.”~ 

Examine 

Londons Wm. H. Allen and Co.7 Leadenhal) Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 24, 


R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS now ready. 


I. . 
Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands. 
By Major E. Napier, 46th Regiment. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


Il. 
The Siege of Florence; a Historical Romance. 
By eer ~~ ama Esq. . 
Vols. 


Ill. 
_ CAPT. HENRY HAVELOCK’S 
Narrative of the late War in Affghanistan. 


24 edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. with a complete Map of the Seat 
of War, 21s. bound. 


IV, 
The Naval Surgeon. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” “« The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 
3vols. (Just i : 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 

'PMILT’S CORRECT and CHEAP ALMA. 
NACKS for 1841. ¢ N 

1. The Miniature Almanack, in cloth, gilt, 
_— India-rubber back, 6d,; or roan tuck, ls. Size, 2} by 1} 

nehes. 

2. The Pocket Almanack; or, Goldsmith 
sae Strongly bound, cloth, gilt edges, 9d.; or in roan 
tuck, ls. - 

3. The Hand-Book Almanack, and Register 
of Engagements and Bills due. 6d. 

Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, 


P; Ice 18s. cloth, 
GLOSSARY of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING; comprising its ane ent Modern Practice. 
By S. C. BREES, 
ry Author of <* Railway Practice.” 





by g ez 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and J. Weale, High Holborn. 


MUSING and INSTRUCTIVE GIFT. 
, BOOKS for the YOUNG. 
2 Bingley’s Stories about Dogs (Plates by 
andseer), 4s. 
Bingley’s Stories about Instinct (Plates), 4s. 
Bingley’s Stories about Horses (12 Plates), 4s. 
Bingley’s Tales of Shipwrecks (Plates), 4s. 
Bingley’s ‘Tales about Birds (Plates), 4s. 
Bingley’s Tales about Travellers (Plates), 4s. 
Bingley’s Bible Quadrupeds (16 Plates), 4s. 
Dick the Little Pony (many Cuts), 1s. 6d. 
Flowers of Fable (180 Engravings), 4s. 
Gift from Fairy Land (many Plates), 12s. 
Life of Christ (28 Plates), 5s. 6d. 
Little Forget-Me-Not (Plates), 2s. 6d. 
Little Sketch-Book for Beginners (2 vols.), 


each 4s. 


Mother’s Present to her Daughter (neatly 
bound), 2s. 6d. 


Parlour Magic, amusing Recreations (many 
Plates), 5s. 


Percy’s Tales of Kings of England (Plates), 


4s. Gd. 
Tales of Enterprise (Plates), 2s. 6d. 
The Recreation for MDCCCXLI. (Plates), 5s. 


Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 








Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
JOURNEY ROUND my ROOM. 


“It is a novelty, and that will attract the public notice. 


It is interesting, and that will engage for it the sym) of the 
general reader. It is philosophic, and that will render it perma- 
nently popular. So deep is the interest which the reader takes 
in the narrative, that he comes to the concluding page with re- 

ret. We heartily thank Mr. ‘Thomas for the gratification he 





SOLITARY HOURS. A new edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 5s. 
THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. F.cap vo. price 7s, 
CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS, -riginally published in 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


2 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 12s. 


TALES OF THE FACTORIES. F cap 8vo. price 2s. 


THE CAT’S TAIL; Peing the History of Childe Merlin: a Tale. 


With 


Three Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 2s. 


« All who read thy writings must be thy friends; and all lovers of nature must feel, as they peruse them, that 
few have painted its beauties with a more delicate hand of truth.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

** We do not remember any recent author whose poetry is so unmixedly native ; and this English complexion 
constitutes one of its characteristic charms. No purer models of our genuine home feeling and language could be 
— in a young foreigner’s hands than Mrs. Southey’s works. Moreover, her versification, especially in her two 
ater volumes, is not only generally correct, but, in several instances, of very great beauty and perfection. In her 
latest poem, ‘ The Birthday,’ she has attained to a still higher excellence of style.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1840. 

«« This little poem contains the first true poetry we have met with for many a day, not only shewing a poetical 
power in the author, but developing it. Caroline Bowles is not a mere versifier, who shadows forth some dim com- 
monplace thought, or some indistinct generalisation of an image, in empty words and sounding strain. * She looks 
round upon nature and life with the eye which nature bestows upon the poet.’ She separates the essential character- 
istics of things from their material concomitants; extracting an intellectual beauty from the plainest, investing the 
homeliest with attraction, and exciting an interest in the most simple occurrences of domestic life, by appealing to 
those deep-rooted sympathies which are coextensive at least with the youthful experience of a civilised people,”— 


Spectator. 


«« There is a delightful home feeling about Miss Bowles’s writings. They come to us charged with memories of 
the hearth round which we have drawn of a winter's night, or of the garden, filled with fruits and flowers, where we 
have played many a sunny morning, step and heart as light as the wind that lifteth our hair.”"—Literary Gazette. 


« Passages full of pure eloquence, and ery ay marked by a chaste morality and deep feeling, as exquisitely 


expressed as they are creditable to the genius of N 


iss Bowles.” —Atlas, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Zs 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Vol.I. Portrait and Vignette, 5s. cloth, lettered. 


II. 
R. TAYLOR’S NATURAL HISTORY 


of SOCIETY. 2 vols. post Svo. 2\s, cloth, lettered. 


Ill. 
HE REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S ECCLESI. 
ASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or, Annals of the Christian 
Church. 8vo, 15s. cloth, lettered. 


Iv. 
EREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA; 


comprehending the Natural History, Preparation, Pro- 
perties, Composition, Effects, and Uses of Medicines. 2 vols. 
8vo. with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 2/. cloth, lettered. 


v. 
R. ELLIOTSON’S HUMAN PHYSI- 
a OLOGY. 1 very thick vol, 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 
al. 3s. cloth. ay 
ISTON’S ELEMENTS of SURGERY. 


2d edition, Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 25s. cloth, lettered. 


vil. 
R. HOLLAND’S MEDICAL NOTES 
and REFLECTIONS. 2d edition, ¥° 18s. cloth. 


VIII. 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
A en MANUFACTURES, &c, 94 edition, 1941 Woodcuts, 


IX. 
URRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GEOGRAPHY. 24 edition, corrected to 1840, with 
above 1000 Illustrations on Wood, 1 very thick vol. 8vo, 60s. 
cloth, lettered. 





as afforded a= ew Bell's Messenger. 
London: Joseph ‘Thomas, | Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE HISTORY of a FLIRT. 
Related by HERSELF. 

** A capital novel.” — Weekly Chronicle, 

** An admirable novel.” —Dispatch. 

“ Among the best novels of its kind for many years given to the 
world by the English press. Easy in manner, sound in moral, 
various in its display r and h 
the lively Louisa Vansittart’s chronicle of her 3 
succeeds in enchaining attention, and makes up a healthy, whole- 
some, agreeable book, We heartily recommend it, as a genuine, 
useful, and interesting antidote to the Jong evenings of the com- 
ing winter.” — Atheneum, 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 

OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of 
\ the WAR in the PENINSULA and the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, with Plans; and the 3d edition of the Third Volume, 
Mee nee ree bie V lumes sold i 

e Six Volumes separately, price 20¢. each. 
T. and W, Boone, New Bond Siseote ond Oliver and Boyd, 
Radinburgh. 








Price 5s. in f.cap 8vo. bound in cloth, a new and improved 
edition, with Views, Plans, and Sections of Schools. 2 
HE TRAINING SYSTEM established in 
the Glasgow Normal Seminary and its Model Schools. 
By DAVID STOW, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Educational Society, 
Author of « Moral Training,” &c. 
Blackie and Son, Queen Street, Glasgow; South College Street, 
Edinburgh ; and Warwick Square, London. 


VAN BUTCHELL ON FISTULA, &c. 
4th edition, in 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. enlarged, 


ACTS and OBSERVATIONS relative to 


a Successful Mode of treating Piles, Fistula, Hamorr- 
hoidal Excrescences, Tumours, and Strictures, without Cutting 
or Confi 2 d with Cases. Being a Fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Practice of Mr. S. J. Van Butchell, 
Surgeon Accoucheur. ; 

«This volume presents to us a number of illustrations of his 
singular success under circumstances that would have induced 
despair in any professor of less mastery, or less accustomed to 
accomplish eures where cures seemed impossible. The state- 
ments here made are most convincing, and place beyond doubt 
the superiority of the treatment to which they refer.”—Court 
Journa?. 
Published by H. Renshaw; Sold also by the Author, 

No. 16 Percy Street, Bedford Square. 








12th edition, price 9s.; silk, 11s. of 


THE WOMEN of ENGLAND: 
Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. Ellis. 

“If we could have our own way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
husbands, should buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daugh- 
ters; brothers, for their sisters.”—Methodist Mag. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London; Chatham Street, Manchester; 

- and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 


their 





WARTON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. price 36s. bound in cloth, 


C 7 x , 
THE HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY, 
d from the Close of the Eleventh Century to the Commence- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century: to which are prefixed Three 
Dissertations :—1. On the Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe; 
2. On the Introduction of Learning into England; 3. On the 
Gesta Romanorum. 
yy THOMAS WARTON, B.D. Oxon. 

From the Edition of 1824, superintended by the late Richard 
Price, Esq. including the Notes of Mr. Ritson, Dr. Ashby, Mr. 
Douce, and Mr. Park. 

The present Edition has been prepared and superintended by 
Richard Taylor, F.S.A.; numerous Corrections and additional 
Notes having been communicated by Sir F. Madden, F.S.A. Xe. 
and other eminent Antiquaries, whose ibutions are acknow- 
ledged in the advertisement of the Editor. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





FULLER'S WORTHIES OF ENGLAND. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. price 27s. bound in cloth, 
THE HISTORY of the WORTHIES of 
ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS FULLER, D.D. 
Author of “The Church Histary of Britain,” &c. &c. 

A new edition, containing Brief Notices of the most celebrated 
Worthies of England who have flourished since the time of 
Fuller; with explanatory Notes and copious Indexes, by P. 
Austin Nattall, LL.D. 

London : Printed for T. Tegg, Cheapside, and sold by 
all other Booksellers. 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY—ENTOMOLOGY, VOL. I. 
F.cap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, J 
NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
comprehending a General View of the Metamorphoses, 
External Structure, Anatomy, Physiology, and Systematic Ar- 
rangement, of the various Orders, and a Tabular View of the 
whole Class Insects. 
By JAMES DUNCAN, M.W.S. 
With numerous valuable Drawings and Descriptions by 
J.O. Westwood, Esq. 
The Naturalist’s Library will be completed in 40 vols. 29 a 
which are now published. Any volume may be bought sepa~ 


rately. a é 
8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburg); 
Curry and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, 
at their Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIAM 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, eager 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the sai 
County, on Saturday, October 24th, 1840. 


Agents for New York~ Wiley and Putnam, {41 Broadway. 





